



Maybe you ve seen our Firestone Steel Radial 500 tires 
demonstrated this way on television. When you drive a set 
on your car we think you'll say. 'They're the best tires I ve 
ever owned • A 40,000 mile radial (that s 3 or 4 years of 
average driving). • Two belts of brass plated, high tensile 
steel cord under the tread • Better handling and steering 
than any conventional tire we have on the road today. • A 
computer designed quiet running tread • And six ways to 
charge it at most Firestone Dealers and stores. 


Let Firestone put the 40,000 mile Steel Radial 500 
between you and tire trouble. 



The people tire people 




Know what rhn doing?” 




“I’m getting my present 
auto policy checked, 

seeing about a better 
insurance rate on 
my two cars. 

and buying a tree 
all at the same time. 
Where am I?” 


/illstate 

'Vbu're in good hands. 


"At my Sears store, where else? 

"About fifty feet away is an 
Allstate booth. Inside that booth 
is an Allstate Agent who's 
figuring out if I’d pay less to 
insure my two cars if I switched 
to Allstate. 

"True. I'm getting a two-car 
discount from the company I’ve 
been dealing with. But 1 might 
save some money with Allstate. 

"Know what else? Allstate 
handles a lot of its claims right 
over the phone. 

"I feel so good, I think I’ll have 
one of those bushes over there, 
to go with this tree! 

"Why don’t 
you check 
Allstate, too?" 

(At Sears. Or 
an Allstate 
office.) 


Maybe we 
can save you 
some money. 



Why play the oil filter 
numbers game... 

when the name of the game 
is filtering efficiency 


When it comes to oil filters, AC is not in the numbers game . . . we re 
in the business of filtering oil. 

At AC, we work on the premise that the worth of an oil filter is 
judged on its filtering efficiency ... not the number of filters involved. 
We pride ourselves on our filtering efficiency . . . and we do it with a 
single filter! We find it's not the number of filters that counts... it's 
how well the filter does the job. 

We run tests to make sure that AC Oil Filters provide 
effective filtration. We use engine wear test data to determine 
how well our filters are doing. After all, our job is to keep harmful 
contaminants away from vital engine parts... that's what counts 
in the filter business. 

We can build a filter so fine that nothing could get through ... not 
even the oil . . .and we can build a dozen screens that will let sand, 
shavings and marbles through. The secret of filtration is getting a 
filter that will trap harmful contaminants yet pass clean oil to the en- 
gine right up to the time of a filter change. That's the ideal filter balance. 

In line with our goal of providing the best in filtration, we may never 
reach perfection ... but you can bet we ll never play the numbers 
game. We contend one filter gets the job done, especially if it's built 
the way AC builds filters. 

If we wanted to play the numbers game, we are capable of build- 
ing a three-stage filter, but numbers 
alone wouldn't make it more efficient. 

AC is in the business of providing 
you with efficient oil filtration tor your 
car. ..nothing more, nothing less. 

Ask for an AC Oil Filter at your next 

oil change. AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 341 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago. 111. 
60611; principal ofHce Rockereller 
Center. New York. N.Y. 10020; 
James R. Shepley, President; 
Richard B. McKeough, Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear, Secretary. Second- 
class posUM paid at Chicago, til. 
and at additional mailing offlees, 
Authorised as secomi<Uss mail by 
the Post Office Department, Otta- 
wa, Canada and for payment of 
positge in cash. Subteriplioit price 
in the United Stales, Canada, 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI 2.00 a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world S8.SO 
a year; all others S16.00 a year. 
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Next week 

NO SMITH, no Nastase and 
no Australian will appear in the 
final match on Centre Court at 
Wimbledon, but the light is 
bright on the ladies and 
on upset-oriented youngsters. 

RUNNING IV/tO— which is 
part of the game— the rookie 
racing driver starts to earn star 
status. Bob Jones tells of (he 
life and evcr-fasler limes of 
young mover Jody Schccktcr. 


ROLY POLY, puddin’and pie. 
poet J. D. Reed (a JOO-pound- 
er) sets out to talk to the tub- 
bies of sport. He finds that they 
glory in their girth and are 
always ready to chew the fat. 


WTTHOLT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED, 
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The Machete. 

(Carving out time for what counts) 


Were always showing or- 
dinary couples doing an 
extraordinarily refreshing 
thing: enjoying being togeth- 
er. To celebrate these 
small reminders that human 
beings can still be human, ' ^ 

we try to suggest a drink To make a Mach^e ,pour 
.IV2 oz. of Smirnoff into a 
glass of ice. Add two-thirds 
of a glass of pineapple juice, 


that is suitably refreshing. 

This time we mixed pine- 
apple juice with Smirnoff 
and added some tonic. 
Result? The Machete, a 
drink you might take to 
when you’re taking a break. 


fill with tonic and stir, 
leaves you breathless* 



FOOTLOOSE 

Visit the Northwast Tarritoriasi fpr one 
thing, there certainly is plenty of room 

W iu'ii ihclcc b^cak^ in the Noriliwoi I ci- 
nioncs’ (ircat Sla\c i akc in June, the 
M.S. .VocMt'/w begins horlirst run ol ihe Mac- 
kcn/ic Riser. I.asi scar I ssaiici) ui board 
her ai Iniisik: ihe liimmiuis small hours of a 
June nighi sscrc ns* * tunc for bed for ans bods. 
I.atcr, as the ship shaiiered ihc still ssaters 
of Peel Channel in the Maeken/ie Delta. I 
sat in the ssheelhoiise. ssaiehing refleetions 
of spindls. cold-stunted spriiec Ibresis shim- 
mer and melt m our jxissage. Sinldenls ( ap- 
tain Conrad Haight broiiglu the ship to a 
stop, .•khead. an uncharted ness sandbar es- 
panded hundreds of sards aeross the ehan- 
ncl, bliteking our passtige Assse siancd up. 
the sandbar lifted into the an ssith an ear- 
splitiing gabble and a sshirr »>r svings a 
"smoker" of migrating ducks 
Tins seitlenH'nis along the river's eri'ded 
bank all produce their full giH>ia of (.skimo 
and Indian >oungsiers, no mallei what the 
hour. The cress s>r s>ne of the Maekcn/ie's 
mgs came a board one mghi, slipping at deer- 
flies: the men sscrc nonplusscdat people who 
sailed the riser for pleasure. But as Stuart 
Hodgson, comnuvsioncr of Canada's North- 
sscst Territories, observes. ' Nkherc in the 
ssorld is left to csplore ’" 

Ancient as its I’recambnan rock shield, 
fresh as the unpolluted air. the greai ihiul 
of Canada north of the hOlh parallel has 
knossn hertiie journess for a thousand sears, 
since the Vikings launched csscdiiuvns from 
(ireenlansi in pursuit of badges of nobilils. 
polar bear cubs and falcons. Vet so little of 
It IS familiar that people are ama/cd that the 
Mackenzie and its source risers, second laig- 
cst waterway on the ei>niineni. How north 
The magmtiidc of the Mackenzie is over- 
whelming: at st>me points it is eight miles 
wide, and its source lake. GrcJt Slave, could 
provide the world's drinking water. 

Doubtless the Territories never will be 
crowded, but a ness siirring in this land of 
stark, alien beams is bringing in a surge of 
.-idsenturous toiirisis. Paskage plans win- 
ter irapline lours with I skimo and Indian 
tiappcrs of the Mackenzie Delia, bs dog 
team and snowmobile: beluga whale hunts 
in Kskimo skin boats; mountain climbs m 
the 7,lX)0-fooi Penn> Highlands and icecaps 
of Ballin Island often arc sold out a ycai 
in advance C'ampgiounsis on the new Mav- 
kenzie Riser Highway will fiilk*w the ro.id 
north as ii iscviendedoser the next live sears. 

In the meantime, those in:eiesicd in the 
Xonn-Ki should write Captain Don leiraiilt. 
P.O. Box 6.J. Has Riser. Nirihwesl leiii- 
loncs. C'anada. Ihe norihKimd trip runs 
seven vlays. the M)uthbt>und eight, and the 
fare (Sl.l85nncludcs flight s u Paeilie \Scsi- 
ern Airlines to cithei terminus Inusik or Has 
Riser, from hdmonii*n, and return 

Don X Cossi 1 1 X 

Ml 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

YEAR EDITION 

Mere is .knieriea's only hardbound annual 
of photograph), compiled by Ihc same edi- 
tors who made the 1 ife 1 ibi.irv of Photog- 
raph) one of the best-selling photo libraries 
of all time. I’lioinuniphv )\in\ 214 pages 
present an eveni-hs-evciU review of an e\- 
eiiing phoiogr.iphie year- new es|iiipmem. 
new -c.imeras. new photographers, new 
books, the awards, the maior shows, the 
olsl m.isters. 


• Measures 10<4 b\ lOU 

• 2.14 pages, riser .100 phntiis 

• \ third in full color and includes 
15,000 words of text 

• Free lO-das examination 


Mhetlier you earn your Using with a cam- 
era. arc a beginner or just a talented ama- 
teur. I‘lii>ii>ui(ii>li\ ><•(// /V7.r is for you. It 
illumin.ilcs what eseiyonc eoneerned with 
phofogi.iphv re. ills needs new ways of 
seeing, tresh ide.is, original techniques you 
can Use immedi.itely 

We insite you to send fur this handsome 
volume for ID days' free examination. 
Simply complete and mail the coupon be- 
low. With your book we'll also send you 
an entry form and eompleie rules for the 
$47.(100 IITI Bieentenmal Photography 
Contest. 


liiiie-i.ife Kooks. Dept. (I.1U6 lime A I ife Bhg . ( hjs.igo. III. (.061 I 
les, I would like U> ex.unine /’lioin^uii’ln /V7.( I'k-.i'C send it to me for I'l d.iss tree 

ex.inim.iiioit .md eniet my suhseiipiion foi fulirc aiinii.ils. II I do not choose lo keep the 
IvTt eiliiioit, I will reliiin the book wiihin HI sl.os. ms subseripiion f»i luiuie sniumes will 
be i.meeled. .mil I will noi he under .ms lurther nblig.iiion If I decide lo keep /’'loroe'o/d'' 
VVoz /V.r, I will p,is sv oS phj,, shipping and h.mdliiig F uiiue s«*lumi's, issued onec .i se.n, 
will then be seni lo me upon puhlie.iiion. .dw.os with ihe s.ime |n-d.is free ex.imin.ilion 
privilege I will, hiiweser. he given an opporiuniiy in advance lo indicate whether or not I 
wish lo x'e the new volume. 


Addless 
Cits 


_l 



Insurance Man’s 
Insuranceman. 

Sam Byrd is Great Southern's Brokerage Manager in the 
Houston General Sales Office, He's the man other insur- 
ancemen call when they need help. He probably has just 
the answer you need for that tough case. 

If you're an insuranceman, call Sam, or any other Great 
Southern Brokerage Manager, They have the answers. 

You can reach Sam in Houston at 713/522-8987. or write to Bill 
Williams, C.L.U., at P. 0. Box 1972, Houston, Texas 77001. 
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In 1971 Joe Marshall decided he would 
like lo do his masler s Ihesis for Co- 
lumbia Univcrsilv's Gradualc School 

sell gave him no trouble {"f-ine. How 
about next Fridayn. and once the pa- 

know how. in the back of your mind, 
you think maybe the professor will look 
at it and say, ‘Gee. that's pretty good, 
why don't you submit it someplace?' 
Well, the professor looked at it and 


did. to Esquire (SI having recently run 



Joe's job application, a bit 
pool at a fhevy Chase. Md. 



ophy is 


in the title-.-! 
t is Not Enough {page 74)- 
le in his seven-day 
for his literary project. The 
Marshall had served for two 




: was Just getting settled down to a 



e life preparing for any 
1 was unprepared." A I- 
"You should have 
,pe recorders." In the 
most productive inter- 
view came during a 40-minute ride 
he leaped into Allen's car as the coach 
was leaving for a speaking engagement 
at a Princeton Club luncheon. 

The taping was completed just before 
Jt>c had to serve two weeks as a clerk 
for the U.S. Army. Specialist Marshall 
ritcr. tapes, notes 
ind spent his first 
the machines tran- 
George Allen's philosophy, 
ing the work beneath his oth- 
ncwly cut orders 
paper work. 

Of the final result. Marshall says with 
"Normally in a project 
like this you expect to use perhaps a 
tenth of what you have on tape, but with 
Jed up using about 
ramble on, he knew 
exactly what he wanted to say. And the 
story is far from being a 'foolbatl ar- 
ticle' '1 use a 2 one defense be- 
lt reflects what 
he motivates his 
to eliminate all 

. Coach Allen did not to- 
distraction cx- 


he says, "but smoke started coming 
from the machine. Allen was getting fid- 
gety and I had to scribble like mad. 
There 1 was. talking to a man who 




Used all-aluminum cans are worth as 
much as S200 a ton. Unfortunately, 
many communities are jusi throwing 
them away, and that's what Alcoa 
thinks ought to be slopped. 

There s not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it's lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. It's 
plentiful, too. 


When you recycle aluminum, you save 
energy. It takes only 5 percent as 
much energy to recycle aluminum as 
it takes to make it the first time. 
Recycling aluminum, then, is very 
practical. And possible. 

In 1 970. Alcoa started a “Yes We Can" 
campaign to reclaim all-alummum 
cans in the San Diego and Dallas- 
Fort Worth areas. Since then, over 200 
million cans have been reclaimed for 
recycling m those cities alone. 

Alcoa will pay as much as S200 a ton 


to any community reclamation center 
for all the used aluminum cans they 
can collect. We'll pay it because alu- 
minum is a practical packaging 
material to recycle. 

Alcoa would like to tell you how one 
community established its collection 
center. 

Write for our brochure. We'll also 
send you a list of America's aluminum 
can reclamation centers. 

Aluminum Company of America, 819-G 
Alcoa Building Pittsburgh. Pa. 15219, 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


QALCOA 



YOUR HOUSE IS COVERED. 
YOUR CAR IS COVERED. 
YOUR LIFE IS COVERED. 



HOW DO FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS COVER 
YOUR MONEY? 

Completely, that’s how. 100% refund In case 
of loss, theft, fire, floods, storms, or mysterious 
disappearance. 

WHERE DO YOU GET FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS? 

Ask for them at your bank— in your home town. 
In short, just about anywhere. 

WHERE CAN YOU USE THEM? 

At millions of places . . . airlines, hotels, motels, 


restaurants, shops, and other retail and service 
establishments in the U.S. and all over the world. 

WHAT DO YOU DO IF YOU LOSE THEM? 
There are more than 35,000 bank offices in the 
U.S. and around the world where you can get 
them replaced on-the-spot. 

HOW MUCH DO THEY COST? 

A fee of one cent for a dollar's worth. Is there 
any better way to protect your money? 

Get full coverage before you take the shortest 
— or the longest trip — for business or pleasure 
... or if you keep emergency money in your 
wallet, at home or your office. 


Ask for them at your bank. 

First National City Travelers Checks, 



Two of Europe’s authoritative motor magazines 
report on radial tire tests; 

GOODYEAR 
STEEL-BELTED RADIAL 
RATED BEST 


Germany’s ‘‘Auto Zeilung.” and the 
Austrian magazine “Auto Revue.” have just 
published the results of months of competi- 
tive tire testing aimed at determining the best 
European-built radials. 

In both reports, the new steel-belted 
Goodyear G800S was the winner on total rat- 
ing points — against all other tires tested. 

In the ”.*\uto Zeitung” lest.s. the 
Goodyear G800.S rated first in 6 of d per- 
formance categories, and was called a “clear 
winner” in overall point .scores by the maga- 
zine. The chart below shows why. 




H AUTO ZEITUNG mm 



Ranking 

Brand 

Total 

Test 

Points 


1st 

Goodyear G800S (Steel) 

75 


2nd 

Uniroyal Rallye 160 (Steel) 

64 


3rd 

Fulda Rasant (Steel) 

63 


4th 

Kleber V10S Gabion (Fabric) 

61 


5th 

Phoenix 2010 S (Steel) 

59 


6th 

Semperit M 401 (Steel) 

59 


7th 

Pirelli CN 54 (Steel) 

53 


8th 

Conti TS 771 (Steel) 

47 

9th 

Dunlop SP 4 (Steel) 

47 

10th 

Michelin zX (Steel) 

44 


G800S DESIGN 




In other comments on the tests. “Auto 
Zeitung”' noted that “due to consistent de- 
velopment work, new brands take the lead 
and crowd out time-tested brands. I'rom this 
pleasing progress the consumer will benefit.” 

It may seem strange to you to hear 
Goodyear called a “new” brand. Goodyear 
has been making radial tires in Europe for 
14 years — but the sicel-helted G800S was 
introduced there only last year, as the newest 
radial in Goodyear's complete line. 

FIRST IN AUSTRIA, TOO 

Summing up its tests. “Auto Revue” 
magazine reported “Goodyear's win is 
primarily due to its well-balanced overall 
ability to perform all tests well.” 

“Auto Revue” made ten performance 
tests, and again, as the chart shows, 
Goodyear's marein of superiority speaks for 
itself. 


Raaking 

Brand 

Total 

Test 

Points 

1$t 

Goodyear G800S (Steel) 

73 

2nd 

Pirelli CN 54 (Steel) 

63 

3rd 

Semperit M 401 (Steel) 

56 

4th 

KleberVIOGT (Fabric) 

48 

5th 

Michelin zX (Steel) 

45 

6th 

Dunlop SP57 (Fabric) 

29 


CAN YOU BUY A SET? 

Because the G800S is built in Europe 
for European vehicles, it is available only in 
metric sizes. 


The demand in Europe currently limits 
the quantities and sizes that are available 
everywhere in the U.S.A. 

So, in some cases, you may have to 
wail for the specific G800S size to fit your 
imported car. 


The Goodyear G800S Radial fils 
these imports:* 


Alfa-Romeo 

Lancia 

Rover 

Audi 

Lotus 

Saab 

Austin-Mealy 

MG 

Simea 

BMW 

Mazda 

Subaru 

Capri 

NSU 

Sunbeam 

Daimler 

Opel 

Toyota 

Datsun 

Peugeot 

Triumph 

Fiat 

Porsche 

Volkswagen 

Ford (English) 

Renault 

Volvo 


*Sizes 155SR-1.^. 165SR-13, 
I65SR-I4. 155SR-I5. 165SR-15. 


WILL IT FIT 

AMERICAN CARS, TOO? 

Because of the metric size, the G800S 
w ill fit only a few American cars. 

Howe\er. the (ioodyear C'uslom Sleel- 
gard radial — \Nhile not identical to the G8()()S 
—is made in America in American sizes. 

.Adjusted to American roads and driving 
conditiims. the Steelgard ratlial is engineered 
to the high standards Goodyear sets for all of 
our steel-belted radial tires. 

The Goodyear C'uslom Steelgard radial 
is a\ailable now to fit most American cars. 
.And. in some cases, it may even fit your 
imported car. 

Cheek the Goodyear dealer or store in 
your area for the right Goodyear steel-belted 
rtidial for \i>ur car. 


GOODfYCAR 


SCORECARD 

Edited by KOKEKT W CRE^MER 


SPACE.TIME CONTINUUM 

While Jiimes Van Alen’s simplified sys- 
tem of icnnts scoring (VASSS) has been 
around for a w hile. this season marks ihc 
first time a nc« method of keeping score 
has been authorized by the U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association for tournaments 
whose results arc used in ranking play- 
ers. Specifically, tournament directors 
hasc been given permission to adopt the 
"no-ad" system, in which the first play- 
er to score four points wins a game. 
L’ infer traditional scoring, players with 
three points apiece arc tied at 40-aU, or 
deuce, and one must then take two points 
in a row to win the game. In the exper- 
iment. the old scoring terms, love. 15. .10 
and 40 arc replaced by zero. one. two and 
three; players with three points each arc 
tied .1 3. and w hoever gains the next point 
wins the game 4-.3. 

In SCI scoring, a player must still have 
a two-game advantage to win. unless the 
score reaches six-all. when a nine-point 
tic-breaker is used to decide the set. To- 
gether, the set tic-breaker and ilic non- 
ad game stxjcd play remarkably w ithout 
hurting the competitive aspect of the 
sport. Carl Simonic, a Missouri Valley 
LTA official, has used the experimental 
system in every tournament he has run 
this season. 

"In men's play," he says, "the aver- 
age match was down from an hour and 
a half to an hour and 15 minutes, which 
is quite a bit of time over the course of a 
tournament. Reduction in women’s play 
wa.s more striking. Matches that used to 
average two to two-and-a-half hours 
were run off in about an hour and a half." 

Simonic says that one tournament he 
conducted this spring drew 183 entries, 
had I2 courts and was run off in two days. 
In another, he handled 395 entries on 21 
courts in three days. 

One of the reasons for the USLl A ex- 
periment is to establish a compact, pre- 
dictable length of time for a match. This 
would make tennis more palatable to 
television, which tends to choke on the 
possibility of marathon games and sets 


stretching a match far beyond scheduled 
coverage time. Of greater interest to the 
average tennis buff, howeser. is the in- 
creased availability of court space. Ob- 
viously, if games and sets arc completed 
without delay, more players cun be ac- 
commodated on the same courts in the 
same length of time. This is of consid- 
erable importance in light of the current 
rapid growth of tennis as a participant 
sport, 

ECHO 

A note from baseball's Class A North- 
west League: the manager of Walla 
Walla is Cliff Ditto. 

TEAM, TEAM. TEAM! 

Tennis will have yet another new element 
next year — if the World Team Tennis 
League becomes more than a vision, 
WTTL is a revolutionary concept for the 
sport- a 17-ieam league w ith standings, 
playoffs, trades and a three-month. 44- 
match schedule. Luch team will have a 
six-member squad three men and three 
women— and a match wilt consist of 
three events; men's singles, women's sin- 
gles and mixed doubles. Matches w ill be 
played indoors and will be designed to 
fit into a 2Vi-hour time slot "ideally suit- 
ed for television," according to the 
league's hopeful publicity releases. 

Money and managerial expertise arc 
what the WTTL professes to have in 
abundance: its sptvnsors arc said to have 
more than "SI billion in assets" as well 
as experience in ‘'all the pro sports in 
America." Yet. while the WTTL says it 
will operate next May. June and July, it 
has revealed no definite arena commit- 
ments. If it does go off on schedule, it 
will be bucking the 1 rench Open and 
Wimbledon, And. despite its optimism 
about the future. WTTL officials have yet 
to announce which players they expect 
to have. 

There is another stumbling block. The 
new league wilt have to re-cducatc ten- 
nis fans, Those who cherish the tradition- 
al crescendo of a tournament -the prog- 


ress of players from a large draw to 
semifinals and finals— may find the 
league plan alien and uninviting. Tennis 
stresses the individual, and it is difficult 
to imagine a fun identifying with a city 
instead ofa star. Still, there is something 
appealing in the prospect of Stan Smith 
leading the Houston F'arOiits into a pen- 
nant showdown with Rod Laver and the 
New York Sets. 

BLASPHEMY 

About the lime the U.S. Open licid was 
inundating the supposedly demanding 
Oakmont course with sub-par rounds. 
Jimmy [Temaret. ihrec-timc Masters 
champion, was complaining that the U.S. 
Golf Association awards the Open to liKV 
many aging courses. 

"Oakmont was line in the old days." 
he said, "but who needs 187 sand traps? 
■fake Olympic in San I rancisco. It's a 
great course and il has only one fairway 
trap. One fairway trap. At Oakmont they 
put in all those traps to make the course 
lough, but it's outdated. The Model T 
was a good cur in its time, but Lord 
makes better automobiles now . With 187 
sand traps. Hermann (*ark [a Houston 
municipal course] would he a hell of a 
coutsc." 

He also took a swipe at famed Pebble 
Heach. site of the annual Crosby tour- 
nament and the 1972 U.S. Open. "If Peb- 
ble Beach were 50 miles inland." said the 
irreverent Dcmarci. "it wouldn't get a 
50-ccnt greens fee." 

A DIFFERENT LIFE 

The Miami Dolphins, in their wisdom, 
made a running back named Joe Booker 
from Miami University in Ohio their No. 
1 3 choice in the N PL draft. Now the Dol- 
phins are slightly abashed because Book- 
er has decided not to report. 

"1 guess you'd have to say the Dol- 
phins are upset with me." Booker says. 
"They feel they wasted a draft choice. 1 
feel kind of bad. but that's business." 

Dolphin publicity said of the No. 13 
pick: "Joe Booker, a strong-legged tack- 
le breaker, carried the hall only 55 limes 
for 257 yards and four touchdow ns in his 
seniorycarat Miami of Ohio. Good cut- 
ting ability once he gets to the hole." 

The only trouble was, Booker usually 
had to get to the hole from the bench, 
his accustomed position. "It was a total 
surprise to the whole campus when I was 
drafted." he says. "1 mean. I didn't even 
start last season." 
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''The best uiay 
to stay ahead in the hotel 
business is to stay 
ahead of other people in 
the hotel business^ 

Hilton 


Eighty-six percent of 
Hilton guests are businessmen 
and businesswomen, profes- 
sionals. executives and man- 
agers. That's a vote of confidence 
we always want to merit, so. 
we added the magic of Titanfax 
to the other business services 
we provide. 

Titanfax is a communica- 
tion network at Hilton, over 
which you can send, or receive, 
facsimiles of graphic material 
at the speed of a telephone call. 
Engineering diagrams, signed 
contracts, a Picasso etching, or 



just a handwritten note can be 
sent from one Hilton to another 
anywhere in the nation. It's the 
type of business service you 
would expect of Hilton. 

And you'll notice that 
we re dressing our people in 
every color of the rainbow. 

It’s a bright new way of saying 
"Be My Guest!’ and of showing 
our pride in our people and 
our services. 

On your next trip, call 
your local Hilton Reservation 
Service or your travel agent. 
Come Uisit The Hiltons. X 


“THE JCPenney Pro-shop and I play the same way. 
We both shoot for the low numbers.” 





Deluxe headcovers 
lo match bag 
899 

Bruce Crampton 
LTD Clubs 
3 woods and 6 irons 

119.99 

Bruce Crampton 
LTD pitching wedge 

11.99 

Bruce Crampton 
LTD #5 wood 
14 79 


Just take a look at the prices ou this page - 
and bear in mind that this equipment 
has all the pro features you’re looking for. 

The clubs ai'e swing-weighted, 
matched and registered, and 
adjusted foi' con-ect loft and lie. 

The irons ai'e designed 
with a cavity back, so the 
“sweet spot” is enlarged, allowing the 
golfer to be less penalized for hitting 
a less-than-perfect shot. 

The same care was put into the 
design and constraction of all the 
Bi-uce Crampton accessories— bags, 
balls and gloves. The JCPenney 
Pro-shop has it all. Evei’j'thing you 
need to birdie eveiy hole— 
and all at double-eagle prices I 

JCPenney 

We know what you're looking for. 


Bruce Crampton 
Golf Glove 3 99 
(Velcro model 4.99) 


Bruce Crampton 
Deluxe Pro Golf Bag in 
4 color combinations 


Bruce Crampton Golf 
Balls (Surlyn* 
cover— 

high compression) 

9 96 dozen 


Matching 
Weekender Bag 
17 59 


JCPenney golf shoes. 26.25 
available in our 
shoe department 


Available at most large JCPenney stores 



SCORECARD ronliniied 


He talked at some length with Dolphin 
representatives. "They tried to persuade 
me to play." he says, "and a lot of peo- 
ple think l‘m crazy. Getting a chance in 
pro football is every player's goal. For a 
while, it was mine, too." 

Now', however, it is to be a teacher. 
Indeed, he was student-teaching when 
the draft news came. "They called me 
out of class to tell me. Walking back. 1 
was already telling myself I could beat 
out Jim Kiick. Then 1 got to the room 
and looked at those kids, and 1 saw too 
many things that have to be done. Tve 
experienced the same ups and downs 
they're in for. I realized then that foot- 
ball for me was only a meal ticket, a way 
to get an education." 

Booker's decision to stick with teach- 
ing was influenced, too. by the realiza- 
tion he would be trying to break into a 
running attack led by Kiick. Larry Cson- 
ka and Mercury Morris. "If I had been 
drafted by another team and had been 
offered more money. 1 probably would 
have lost a little more sleep over it." he 
says. "But I've made my decision, and 
I'll have to stick with it. Maybe I'm turn- 
ing my back on the Great American 
Dream but right now I simply consider 
the Dolphins' selection of me to be an 
honor. I prefer a different life." 

HOME COOKING 

Manager Eddie Mathews of the Atlanta 
Braves got a vote of confidence last week 
but. luckily, not from the club's owner 
or general manager, w hich is usually the 
kiss of death in baseball. Instead, he got 
his stamp of approval from the wives of 
the players. Mathews had chewed out his 
men for lack of concentration, saying. 
"They are going to have to learn you 
can't live a normal life during the sea- 
son. It's not just on the road, cither. 
When the team gets home, the players 
can't be taking their wives shopping, or 
cutting the lawn, or running around do- 
ing errands. You can't concentrate with 
all those diversions." 

Instead of reacting indignantly at this 
intrusion into what could be considered 
their personal affairs, the wives were re- 
markably understanding. 

"I agree with Eddie." said Pitcher Phil 
Nickro's wife Nancy. "Phil never takes 
me shopping anyway. He used to do 
some work around the house, like cut- 
ting the grass, but now that he's starling 
every third day he takes it pretty easy — 
and I'm not going to ask him to change." 


Third Baseman Darrell Evans' wife 
Sandy said. "If the team is losing, the 
manager has the right to tell them what 
to do at home. We don't go out that much 
anyway." She did point out that the 
Braves were playing better at home than 
on the road and added. "Maybe it's the 
home cooking. I keep Darrell on a steady 
diet of tacos. That's w hat he wants three 
meals a day." 

Pitcher Carl Morton's wife Sandi said 
the matter had never come up before in 
her husband's career. But. she said, "As 
far as I'm concerned, if it will help Carl 
w in he can loaf in bed all day if he wants. 
I'll wait until October to hit him with 
some work." 

so BIG 

The U.S. Public Health Service says 
•American children, even at the lowest 
economic levels, are among the world's 
biggest. White American kids are larger 



than most European children and black 
.American young.siers are bigger than 
their African counterparts. There has 
been a steady increase in both height and 
weight for 90 years, with today's Amer- 
ican children 10',’ taller and up to 30' , 
heavier than those in 1880. 

.Apropos the continuing wrangle over 
whether young girls should be allowed 
to compete in sports with young boys, 
the report says that at the age of six. boys 
(both white and black) are slightly taller 
and heavier than girls, but at 1 1 prime 
Little League age — the girls are bigger. 
No significant differences were found to 
exist between city kids and their country- 
cousins. I iowever. there were social and 


economic differences. Generally, the 
higher the family income and the better 
educated the parents are. the taller and 
heavier the children will be. 

GOODE PREDICTING 

According to Bud Goode and his Sports 
Computer, which sounds like a title in a 
series of modern Tom Swift books for 
boys, the National Football League will 
proceed as follows this fall: Miami again 
will go undefeated (thus extending its 
spectacular winning streak to a far-side- 
of-the-moon 34), topping things by again 
beating the Redskins ( 13-1 ) in the Super 
Bowl. Other division champions will be 
Green Bay (13-0-1), Pittsburgh (12-2), 
Oakland (8-3-3) and Los Angeles (7-7). 
Goode has bad news for St. Louis. Phil- 
adelphia. New Orleans, Houston and 
New England, predicting that their com- 
bined record will be four wins, 64 losses 
and two tics (the Patriots will be a neat 
0-14). 

Lest you dismiss this as computerized 
nonsense. Goode says that in 1972 the 
computer picked all seven playoff games 
correctly, including Miami in an upset 
over Washington by eight points (the 
Dolphins won by seven). And it had six 
of seven right in the 1971 playoffs. 

All right. Goode. Blast off, 

DEAD HORSE DEPARTMENT 

Lambasting track and field officials for 
persistent stupidity is old hat. but how 
can you avoid it when they keep trudg- 
ing on from gaffe to gaffe? 

Fran SichtingofSouthweslcrn Oregon 
Community College ran the 220-yard 
dash in 23.2 seconds in May to better the 
American women's record. But because 
no one had thought to provide a wind 
gauge for the meet, which is required to 
determine whether any follow ing wind is 
within allowable limits, the time could 
not be submitted as a record. 

Then in June the persistent M rs. Sicht- 
ing again ran the 220 in 23.2. this time in 
a semifinal heat at the Women's AAU 
Track and Field Championships at Ir- 
vine. Calif. But abashed meet officials 
announced that the record did not count 
because Sichiing ran in the ninth lane, 
and the rules recognize only records es- 
tablished in the first eight lanes. Never 
mind the reasons for the difference be- 
tween legal eighth and illegal ninth. Stay 
with the officials for a moment. Mike 
Hodges. Sichting's coach, asked one of 
them why they had allowed her to run in 
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When the 
moment is worth 
remembering 
enjoy a cigar that's 
hard to forget. 

A long, slender, 
mild-tasting A&C 
Grenadier, 

You’re ahead in 
flavor with A&C's 
unique blend of 
choice imported 
and domestic 
tobaccos. 

Available with 
light or dark wrapper. 

Get behind an 
A&C Grenadier. 

Or try a Panatela, 
a Saber or any one 
of A&C’s other 
sizes and shapes. 



Real flavor, quality tobaccos 

and a great shape 

keep Grenadiers up front. 


Antonio y Cleopatra. 
Look ahead. Buy the box. 


the ninth lane if il were not toiatl> at- 
ccpiahlc- ‘ He told me." Hodgics said, 
"ihat he did not c\|Kci anyone to break 
a record in ihe seniilinals." 

•\ mars clous answer How can \oii ar- 
gue with It'.' (io heat a dead horse 

MORE ON ALUMINUM 

The inliliralioii of aluminum bats into 
baseball gi>i a lifi ihis spring when the 
NCA.\ ga\e the Hig Ten and the Indi- 
ana C ollegiaie Conrerence permission to 
use the bats in eonfeccnce play. As the 
season ended, an K 'C survey revealed lluti 
all seven eoaehes in that conference were 
strongly prt>-aluminum. mostly for rea- 
sons of economy . College baseball is not 
rcvemio-piodiicing, and costs must he 
held to a miiiinnim. Ihe yearly expense 
for wooden hais m the K (averages S257 
a team, for metal bats only Sk5. 

The plaveis. reliiel.ml at lirsl. began 
to like the bats. I hey did not care for 
the strange pinging sound at contact, bvil 
they felt the ball came off ilic bat with 
greater velocily. They also said they got 
■ good w ood" on the hall even when they 
lilt It down on the handle. .And (he bats 
did lU’t sling as imicli as wood in cold 
weather. One coacli said the ■ sweet 
spot" on ilic uliiminum bals covered 
twice as much area as on wood. 

I>omcd stadiums, arlilicial turf, metal 
bats, . . , Who says baseball doesiTi 
eluinge? 


THEY SAID IT 

• Billy ( Il ahum, evangelist, on the lord’s 
role in spoi is: "I don't think there is any- 
thing wrong with a man who wants to 
giveeicdn to the l.ord, but I don’t think 
the team with the most Christians on it 
IS necessarily goinglowin. Ihcl.oidmay 
be helping their characters and souls, but 
1 don’t think he’s any more for the Dodg- 
ers than he is for the Braves. More than 
being concerned with who’s going to win 
the Super Howl. I feel the Lord is prob- 
ably more concerned that they might lind 
a day other than Sunday to play it on." 

• Jack (iroul. golf pro whose pupils in- 
cluded Jack Nicklaus: "In my 62 years. 
1 have seen only two golfers stand too 
close to the ball. Most golfers stand loo 
far away and throw ihcmsclves tiff bal- 
ance reaching out as they swing." 

• Bill Vecck. freelance conimentalov on 

sport: "l.nile League is a disaster. It ex- 
ists for parents who are trying vicarious- 
ly to recover an ability of their own lhat 
never really existed” sno 
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The best Germany, 
England, Italy and America 


have to offer. 


Sumv of Ihi* finest car^ in the world are wade in 
the aforementioned countries. 

And some of the finest features of those cars 
are found in one car: The Audi. 

lor example, Ciermany's most luxurious auto* 
mobile is, without question, the Mcrccdc*s-Benz. And 
her “Besle” sportscar is the Porsche. 

Well, it just so happens that the Audi's interior 
heart an uncanny resemblance to the MerccHles- 
Benz 2bOSI/s. And her ignition system is the same 
type as the Porsche 91 1's. 

England's stately and dignified King Is the Rolls* 
Royce. And her regal sportscar is the Aston Martin. 

The Audi's headroom and legrtMim is just about 


the same as the Silver Shadow's. And her inde- 
pendent front suspension is like the Aston's. 

Italy's "Nutoero Uno" is the Ferrari. Tlie Audi's 
steering system is the same type as the racing Ferrari. 

And America's two greats arc the Cadillac El- 
dorado and the Lincoln Continental Mark IV. The 
Audi has front-wheel drive like the Cadillac and the 
same trunk space as the Lincoln. 

Isn't it nice to know you can ride with English 
dignity, German precision, Italian flair and Ameri- 
can practicality? 

The^4,385*Audr 

It's a lot of cars for the money. 


’Suggi'sleJ relail price tlast Coast I’.O.l . for lOOl.S. West Coast T-O.F. slightly higher. 
I.ocdl taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any. aJclitional. 



Sports Illustrated 

JULY », 1973 


BONNY DEBUT 
FOR CLYDE 


A gunner fresh out of high school. David Clyde. IB, draws a full house to a 
Texas ball park for his first major league appearance by RON FIMRITE 


I t remained for the mayor of Arling- 
ton, Icxas himself to put the Big 
Event in historical pierspeclivc. "Krom 
now on," said the Hon. Tom VandergrilT. 
■'time here shall be marked from June 
27. 1973.” 

It is a dale that shall live in infancy, 
for on this night in Arlington Stadium. 
David Clyde, a stripling of 18, began his 
major league baseball carc*er by pitching 
the Texas Rangers to a 4- 3 win over the 
Minnesota Twins. The lad went five in- 
nings. threw 1 1 2 pitches, struck out eight, 
walked seven and allowed only one hit. 
a two-run homer. It was a startling per- 
formance for a youngster only 19 days 
out of Westchester High School in Hous- 
ton. but it was much more than that - 
an awakening of interest, perhaps, in a 
community that has steadfastly ignored 
its baseball team. 

Clyde, at least, is not easily ignored. 
He is a left-handed fastball pitcher whose 
achievements at Westchester High - an 
18-0 record in his senior year with an 
earned run average of 0. 1 8 and 328 strike- 
outs in I48‘/j innings— were trumpwlcd 
throughout the state. The first player se- 
lected in the June 5 major league draft, 
he had been judged by virtually every 
scout who saw him as the finest school- 
boy pitcher in the nation. He was signed 
by the Rangers to a contract that called 
for a bonus of approximately $125,000 
and a free college education. And. as his 
numberless interviews over the past few 
weeks established, he is u teen-ager of ex- 
traordinary tact and maturity, one who 
is humble, courteous and agreeably re- 
spectful of his elders. He has curly brown 
hair, wide blue eyes and a bashful smile. 
He is 6' 1‘ and he weighs a muscular 

Clyde at work: throwing “easy heat," and 
kicking along nicely In hta fitth. final inning. 


190. He is obviously a creation of the late 
lamented Ralph Henry Barbour, 

A paragon of this sort docs not Just 
slip into the Rangers' starting rotation; 
he enters the lists like a knight-errant. So 
lavish had the publicity been that by June 
27 the aroused fans of the Dallas-Kort 
Worth megalopolis were prepared to ac- 
cept nothing less than the new Sandy 
Koufax — who just happens to be Clyde's 
idol. Before Clyde, these same citizens 
had embraced the Rangers about as 
warmly as they might the Miami Dol- 
phins. The team drew but 662,974 spec- 
tators in 1972, a dreary average of 8.840 
per game, and until June 27 this year's 
total attendance had been running near- 
ly 40.000 below last season's. It has been 
suggested that the Rangers deserved their 
inattention: they were dead last in the 

ronHnufd 





American League West in 1972; they are 
dead last today. 

Consider then what occurred on Da- 
vid Clyde Night, as the occasion has 
come to be known. All 35,698 seats in 
Arlington Stadium had been sold by 9:30 
that morning and another 10,000 pro- 
spective ticket-buyers were turned away. 
The 10,000-car parking lot was filled to 
overflowing and trafUc on the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Turnpike was stalled so dras- 
tically (hat the start of the game had to 
be postponed 15 minutes. Since moving 
west from Washington, which they left 
because they felt unloved, the Rangers 
had drawn only four crowds above 
20,000, the largest being 24,222. It took 
Clyde to lure the perennial absentees out 
of their television rooms. It was a child 
who led them. 

“The people came on just a promise, 
a hope,” said Mayor Vandergriff, gath- 
ering oratorical momentum. “But David 
Clyde made it clear that people here will 
respond to a product that is exciting. He 
wasn’t just a fairy tale coming out of 
Houston, He was a dream come true.” 

There was, in fact, an Oz-like quality 
to David Clyde Night. All three of 
the neighboring amusement parks— Six 
Flags over Texas, Seven Seas, Lion 
Country Safari— were represented in pre- 
game ceremonies that challenged the 
imagination. There were two bands, al- 
though one seemed to dissolve into the 
other. There was a trio of grass-skirted 
Polynesian dancers. There were two lion 
cubs, a papier-mache giraffe on wheels 
and a young man named Mike Bondu- 
rant who was dressed as an “Orchin.” a 
mythical creature, apparently half bird 
and half fish, which, according to the cre- 
ative department at Seven Seas, is the 
legendary playmate of whales. Bondu- 
ranl, all feathers and scales, is actually 
the master of ceremonies for the dolphin 
show in the park. He cut a bizarre and 
incongruous figure in center field, al- 
though it must be said for him that, de- 
spite the burden of his costume, which 
included a beak that opened and closed, 
he stood loyally erect at the playing of 
the national anthem. 

While the early comers, sweltering in 
90® heat, were thus diverted, Clyde sal 
quietly in the clubhouse steeling himself 
for the ordeal ahead. Team Owner Rob- 
ert E. Short, aglow in a patterned while 
sport coat and royal blue double-knit 
slacks, had come in from a tour of the 
premises. One half expected him to draw 


Did Mnd Mom an joyful. Bahmd thorn. AL's Joo Cronm and Rangors' Bob Short aro hopofut. 


Clyde aside and, quoting from Warner 
Baxter, whisper in his ear, “You’re go- 
ing out there a youngster. You’ve just got 
to come back a star." 

Clyde dressed slowly, fastidiously, like 
a young matador pulling on a suit of 
lights, Indeed, when he stepped into the 
arena the crowd responded as if he were 
a torero prepared to meet the deadly 
beast. And true to the part, Clyde waved 
ceremonially to the crowd and smiled 
winningly at his girl friend, petite Cher- 
yl Crawford of Houston. His father, 
J. E. Clyde, urged him on with a victory 
gesture. Literally the entire Clyde family 
was there in the stands, said David's 
mother. So were his old high school 
coach. Bob French; his high school prin- 
cipal, David Figari; his Little League 
coach, Pete Ramirez, and dozens of for- 
mer teammates and opponents. It was no 
time, as Clyde well knew, to choke. 

But he nearly did. His first pitch of the 
game -of his professional career- -was 
to the Twins’ Jerry Terrell. A ball, ruled 
Plate Umpire Ron Luciano, a decision 
noisily denounced by the multitude. Ter- 
rell and the second hitter, defending 
American League batting champion Rod 
Carew, walked, Carew on four pitches. 
Neither offered to swing at a Clyde pitch, 
it being the strategy of Twins Manager 
frank Quilici to test the rookie's control 
early, then force him to throw fastballs 
over the plate to the team’s premier fast- 
ball hitter, the powerful Bobby Darwin. 

But Quilici underestimated the quality 
and accuracy of the Clyde fastball. He 
throws what the Ranger pitching coach. 
Chuck Estrada, defines as “easy heat," 
which is to say it comes suddenly to the 
hitler after a deceptively relaxed wind- 


up. At his age. Clyde does not throw w ith 
the power of such renowned fircballers 
as Nolan Ryan or Sam McDowell, but 
his pilch is constantly on the move. So is 
his curveball, although on this night it 
was moving out of the strike zone. 

More at issue after the first two walks 
was Clyde’s fortitude. Would he come 
apart after such an unpromising begin- 
ning? No. he would not. He struck out 
Darwin. He struck out (jeorge Mitter- 
wald. He struck out Joe Lis. The fans 
were jubilant. They were seeing the new 
Koufax! (The old Koufax made his first 
big-league start at 19, walking eight 
and not surviving five innings against 
Pittsburgh.) 

Clyde nearly came a cropper in the sec- 
ond inning, however, when he walked 
four batters and tossed a home-run ball 
to Mike Adams, a .105 hitter. He would 
have been much more harshly abused 
had not Ranger Catcher Ken Suarez 
thrown out two of the waikees attempt- 
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ing to steal second. But from then on, he 
was in control. He retired the side ser- 
iatim in both the third and fourth in- 
nings. It had been announced on the pub- 
lic address system that the fifth inning 
would be Clyde's final one, and when he 
emerged from it unscathed he was fa- 
vored with a rousing minutes-long stand- 
ing ovation. 

The most demonstrative of all were 
Bob Short, who had gambled and, for 
once, won, and Whitcy Herzog, who had 
dark suspicions before the game that the 
gamble would fail. These two, owner and 
manager, had held divergent theories 
about the wisdom of starting a boy pitch- 
er in a major league game without some 
ego-boosting experience in the bushes. 

Herzog, a plainspoken man who spent 
five years in the minors before he was 
retained on a big-league roster, had ar- 
gued, however feebly, the negative. He 
has, he said, seen too many young pitch- 
ers ruined by being asked to do too much 


Topless sfter/ila feat the self-possessed hero 
meets the press In Rangers dressing room. 

too soon. He yet retains such concerns 
about Clyde. 

‘"rve got nothing to do with it," he 
said in his office before the game, “but 
if I was the director of player personnel 
here, as I was with the Mets, I tell you 
I'd be raising hell about this. A young 
pitcher in his first year should be out 
where he can dominate. Look at Pete 
Broberg and Steve Dunning on our staff. 
Both of them tried to become big-league 
pitchers before they were ready. A kid 
takes a shellacking or two and his con- 
fidence suffers. But I’ll say this, Clyde 
does have confidence. He doesn't think 
he shouldn't be here." 

Short, who may be baseball's least ef- 
fective wheeler-dealer, secs in Clyde hope 
for the future, both immediate and dis- 
tant. Short could use some luck. When 
he was operating his franchise in Wash- 
ington, he gambled that the litigious Curt 
Flood could return triumphantly to the 
game he was suing. Short lost. He gam- 
bled again that Denny McLain could 
regain his 31-win form. Well, you can’t 
win ’em all. He gambled that Ted Wil- 
liams could be as successful at manag- 
ing as he was at playing. Maybe next 
time. And finally, after a protracted 
brouhaha, he moved his team out of 
Washington to Arlington in the hope that 
Texans would find it deep in their hearts 
to support him. Because of an attractive 
stadium rental agreement — he pays only 
a dollar a year up to a million atten- 
dance — he should not lose money in Ar- 
lington but. before Clyde, his athletes 
had repelled the fans. 


On the afternoon of David Clyde 
Night, Short had occasion to reflect on 
his life as the proprietor of a loser. His 
face, scarlet from hours at poolside un- 
der the pitiless Texas sun. clouded over 
as the old failures paraded past him in 
retrospect. 

■'After the assortment of genuinely 
rotten things that have happened to me," 
he said, ignoring his own not inconsid- 
erable role in the various calamities, 
“something's gotta work. Maybe Clyde 
is it.” 

Still, when it was announced that the 
young pitcher would be thrust into the 
breach without benefit of minor league 
tutoring. Short was criticized in some 
knowledgeable circles as an exploiter. He 
fairly bristled at the mention of so mer- 
ciless a judgment. 

“Sure, Bob Short can be accused of 
exploiting." he said with less than Olym- 
pian detachment, “but all I'm doing is 
giving this kid a chance he's earned. I 
guarantee you that if he had been signed 
by any one of the other clubs, he'd be a 
starter today, Look, I've got a big invest- 
ment here. I'm not going to risk losing it 
by ruining Clyde's career for the sake of 
one big box-office appearance." 

The next day Clyde himself was too 
busy bathing in the warmth of public af- 
fection to take much heed of these ar- 
guments. But, surprisingly enough, he 
said he would not object if the Rangers 
found it necessary to farm him out. “If 
I'm not helping this team,” he said, sin- 
cere as always, “and I’m losing confi- 
dence, then I wouldn’t want to take up 
space here. I'm not kidding when I say 1 
would've signed for popcorn to play pro- 
fessional baseball. 1 love this life. I've 
already had so many thriils. I was tin- 
gling all over when I went out there last 
night. All those people! I loved it. Now, 
! guess you could say I’m both relieved 
and disappointed, disappointed because 
of all those walks. It was agreed I would 
leave the game after a hundred pitches. I 
thought I was gonna throw that many in 
the first inning and still not gel anybody 
out. 1 was lucky on a lot of pitches.” 

He paused, anticipating the inevitable. 

“No, I’m no franchise saver. This fran- 
chise doesn't need saving. All it needs is 
a few wins." 

On the night after Clyde pitched, the 
Rangers drew 3,992. That day, tickets for 
Clyde’s next start, on Monday, went on 
sale. Some 25,000 were sold in three days. 

Maybe the mayor is right. ino 


Clyde's girl Mend. Cheryl Crawford, displays a comely smile and a picture of David. 
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HE FORGOT TO SAY FILL ’ER UP 


Roger McCluskey was in the lead, he had already made 10 trips to the gas station, and he hoped he could sneak 
in one last lap. Instead, came an energy crisis, and A. J. Foyi tanked up with tOi.OOO by BROCK YATES 


T he ihird annual Pexono 5<X) did nol 
really end, II sort of ran down slow-- 
ly. scaltering a trail of shredded brakes 
and fractured piston rings across the 
Pennsylvania countryside. The race, 
from the now'-siandard. Indy-iype first- 
lap crash to the whacky finish that saw 
Roger McCluskey run out of fuel on the 
final lap and thereby transfer a certain 
victory to a rather surprised A, J. Foyt. 
was not so much a single competition as 
a scries of ragged sprints. These moments 
were roughly connected by 10 caution- 
flag slowdow ns, a number of nasty crash- 
es. mechanical failures that eliminated 
three-quarters of the field and a stupe- 
fying 245 pit stops. 

The bi/arre ending was somehow sym- 
bolic of the entire affair, which was to 
proper automobile racing what Olsen 
and Johnson and HeUzupoppin were to 
subtle humor. Fortunately no one was 
seriously injured, even though Johnny 
Rutherford managed to spin his McLar- 
en in the middle of traffic on the first turn 
of the first lap, and eight laps later Al 
Unser clouted the wall in the same cor- 
ner so lustily that he sprained his neck 
and caused the entire race to be red- 
flagged for three-quarters of an hour 
while workmen welded and bstited the 
steel-plate retaining wall back into place. 
•Flere we are at the greatest race in the 
Fast and weTc at the mercy of the steel- 
workers” union." moaned one enthusiast 
while the torches hissed and crackled. 

From that point on. the Schaefer Po- 
cono 5(X1. to use its properly commercial 
title, slipped further away from reality, 
with the giant, sun-baked crowd of per- 
haps 75.fXX) watching an endless string 
of drivers assume the lead only to forfeit 
it with visits to the pits. Thanks to hasty. 
post-1 ndy rule changes, the cars were able 
to run only 50 to 55 miles between fuel 
stops, which meant that no one - not 


Playing out a tanso tallil that was all too fa- 
miliar a! Pocono. McCluskay'a crew moves in. 
Unhappily, they enUed up one dance ad short. 


even the fast men like Gordon Johncock. 
Mario Andretti and Bobby Unser--was 
able to take command of the race. 

Andretti was perhaps the quickest man 
in the entire field, but a variety of tur- 
bocharger ailments kept his red and 
w hile Parnclli in the pits for much of the 
afternoon before it finally failed him 
completely in the closing laps. Johncock 
and Bobby Unser ran at the front for 
much of the way, but a slipping clutch 


canceled Unser's effort and Johncock 
blew a tire on the front straightaway, go- 
ing into a masterful 200 mph slide for 
life past the gasping throngs. 

That left a pair of USAC’s hoariest vet- 
erans to scrap for the victory. Roger Mc- 
Cluskey, al 42 years one of the senior cit- 
izens of the Indy scene, and A. J. Foyt. 
who needs little introduction, sailed into 
the final laps at the head of one of the sor- 
riest fields of cripples in the history of 


the sport. Behind them were a meager 
six machines, most of which were stag- 
gering around the immense tri-ovai like 
refugees from an antique car rally. They 
ranged from Joe Leonard's Parnelli and 
its ruptured transmission to Sam Posey’s 
Eagle and its leaky oil line to Mike Hiss’ 
cranky, slow-running machine. 

McCluskcy, on the other hand, was 
cruising in fine fashion, with a 12-second 
lead over Foyt as he headed into the sun- 
set. But Foyt had rushed into the pits 
seven laps from the end to take on a few 
extra slurps of fuel while McC'luskey, for 
some unexplained reason, appeared to be 
trying to make it home without another 
stop. After all, he had already come in 
10 times for fuel and perhaps he object- 
ed to another visit to the pits as a matter 
of principle. 


This meant that he was trying to 
squeeze an extra 15 miles from his allot- 
ment of methanol. His gamble failed and 
he coughed to a stop just around the first 
turn, a mile and a half from victory and 
a 594,000 payoff. Foyt simply motored 
past and took the win — at an average 
speed of 144.944 mph— his fourth major 
500-mile career victory in this class, this 
one vaguely reminiscent of his 1961 In- 
dianapolis triumph when leader Eddie 
Sachs stopped to change a tire three laps 
from the end. "We just miscalculated,” 
mumbled McCluskey’s crew chief from 
the solitude of the loser's garage. 

The fact that Pocono was such a con- 
fusing. disjointed affair — lacking the 
smooth, balletlike continuity of quality 
motor racing — was directly traceable to 
the pit stops, the number of which were 


more than double that of any 500-mile 
championship race in recent history. 

The Keystone Kops routine that took 
place in the Pocono pits was part of the 
legacy of Indianapolis and the black 
comedy that unfolded there four weeks 
ago during the granddaddy 500-mile race 
of them all. Reeling from the barrage of 
criticism following that sad and bloody 
event, the United Slates Auto Club, the 
sanctioning body for Indy-style compe- 
tition, met in emergency session and 
adopted a scries of stopgap regulations 
to lower speeds and increase driver safe- 
ty. There were three key changes: a re- 
duction of total fuel allotment from 375 
gallons to 340 gallons per car for the 500- 
mile races at Pocono and Ontario: a slic- 
ing of the on-board fuel capacity of the 
cars from 75 gallons to 40; and the trim- 



FILL 'ER UP conllitufd 


ming of the rear airfoils or wings (whose 
aerodynamic downforce has been pri- 
marily responsible for the big gains in lap 
speeds during the past few seasons) from 
a width of 64 inches to 55 inches. As with 
many decisions made in haste, certain un- 
expected flaws rose up to haunt the 
USAC Establishment. 

U took the crew chiefs who maintain 
the Eagles. McLarens, Parnellis er al. 
about 15 minutes to make the required 
changes- and to keep their 900 hp ma- 
chines running every bit as quickly as 
before. They merely removed the right 
side saddle tank as required (the logic be- 
ing that this container was most vulner- 
able to rupture in collisions with the re- 
taining wall) and filled the void with a 
variety of nonflammable, energy-absorb- 
ing materials. Dan Gurney's crew, for 
example, stuffed the space full of stan- 
dard household insulation. The wings 
were hacksawed down to the new dimen- 
sions, then more sharply angled to pro- 
vide essentially the same downforce as 
before, much as a pilot might use more 
flaps. In fact, the ‘’Pocono pruning," as 
the operation was called, was no prob- 
lem at all. The designer of the Andretti, 
Al Unser and Joe Leonard cars simply 
snipped three inches from each end to 
meet the limit. 




Two aspoets of racing tuck: Indy Champion johneoek blows a lira and his hopsa. and A. J. Foyt amllas after fortune smiled mightily on him. 
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The fact ihal USAC's yearnings for 
lower speed were doomed was apparent 
practically as soon as the first squat, slab- 
sided Indy machines yelped out of the 
PcKono pits in the opening practice ses- 
sions. They were running even faster than 
the year before. 

By the time qualifying ended Peter 
Resson, whose international rich-kid. 
hero-driver image often befogs the fact 
that he is a superior racing talent, had 
won the pole position at a speed of 
190.648 mph. That was better than one 
mile an hour faster than last year's best 
time set by Bobby L'nser. What is more, 
the average qualifying speed for the en- 
tire 33-car field blossomed from 177.3 
mph in 1972 to 183.5 mph- up 6.2 mph, 
So much for the campaign to dampen the 
speeds. 

But the monster velocities were not the 
main problem. After uH. I’ocono Inter- 
national Raceway is a new and modern 
track whose KXi-fool-widc straights and 
substantially banked turns are much 
more accommodating to 2(X) mph than 
the narrow . treacherous old ogre at I ndy . 
The trouble spot was pit row, that vast 
avenue of asphalt at Pi>cono where the 
race cars zoom in for fuel and lire 
replenishment. 

Turbocharged, high-stressed engines 
make fantastic demands on fuel, and 
even the most timid, balloon-footed driv- 
er could only expect to run about 1.7 
miles per gallon. With the previous 75- 
gallon limit, four or five pit stops were 
necessary to complete a 500-niilcr. but 
with tank size pared to 40 gallons, driv- 
ers faced the prospect of making 10 or 
more stops during the race. 

Nor is the pit urea as safe us it looks. 
Periodic batches of mildly crazed driv- 
ers come roaring into this restricted area 
all at once— and here come waves of 
overzcalous pitmen, fuel-lank fillers, tire 
changers, observers and firemen leaping 
over the wall to begin a kind of mad. 
double-time version of the pause that re- 
freshes. The risk of collision, fire and less- 
er disasters was serious enough under the 
old regulations, but the new tactics de- 
manded by the severely cut fuel limit, 
wherein a car would run no more than 
19 or20ininutes between slops, conjured 
up images of the final race scene in On 
the Beach. 

Or. Joseph Matlioli. the Philadelphia 
dentist who is chairman of the board of 


Pocono. had well perceived the potential 
for chaos. In a prerace telegram to 
USAC, Or. Mattioli said that with the 
added stops and the increased prospects 
for crashes, he was ''fearful of utter con- 
fusion." A few hours before the race, 
w ith the constricted, forested roads lead- 
ing to his track clogged with motor 
homes and enough generalized motoring 
clTluvialoassurca huge crowd. Or. Mat- 
lioli sat in his oflice and reficctcd on the 
situation, his thick gray sideburns bris- 
tling. "I watched Indianapolis on tele- 
vision and couldn't help but be con- 
cerned. We love the sport and have a lot 
of money invested and therefore we were 
quite upset at what transpired. Some of 
the press seemed to portray Indy as a tor- 
ture chamber, as if the ofticials there did 
it all on purpose. That is, of course, not 
true, but the fact remains that the cars 
have become too fast. 

"Now we, as track owners, can't 
change our speedways every 10 years to 
accommodate the increasing speed of the 
cars. Therefore, we've got to modify the 
cars, cither through the use of stock- 
block engines or the amount of total fuel 
allowed— which would force de-tuning 
for better mileage and lower speeds. Ac- 
tually. I think they've created a lot more 
problems than they've cured by cutting 
the on-board fuel limits and increasing 
the number of pit stops. We can end up 
having all kinds of troubles in the pits, 
what w ith some cars coming in at speeds 
up to 150 mph and others dragging out 
at full speed. It scares me, Yes, it scares 
me. If we have another situation like In- 
dianapolis. I am frankly concerned about 
legislation to ban auto racing. I think the 
situation is that serious. 

"What's more. I have this recurring 
nightmare. What with the very low re- 
liability of the turbcwhargcd engines and 
the limit on fuel consumed during the 
race, I wake up at night with this awful 
dream that somewhere around 10 laps 
from the end there are no more cars run- 
ning. None. All the cars have either bro- 
ken or run out of fuel and the track is 
empty. Just 10 miles to run and the track 
is empty! That's my nightmare." 

Sam Posey had similar nocturnal vi- 
sions. Posey is a thoughtful, perceptive 
man, given to deeper reflections and per- 
haps greater spates of abstract thinking 
than any other driver. Standing in the 
quiet Pocono pit area the day before 


the race, the mountain stillness broken 
only by the occasional crackle of an OfTy 
engine being tuned in the garage area, 
he scanned the empty track and ob- 
served. "(i is entirely possible to lose 
two seconds while entering the pits and 
another two seconds while exiling. If 
your brakes misbehave or your engine 
misses slightly, such a loss is perfectly 
w ithin reason— even if the stop itself gtics 
absolutely on schedule. Therefore, if you 
made 10 norma! stops tomorrow but 
had four seconds worth of lost time on 
each one, that would translate into near- 
ly a full lap penalty over the 500-mile 
distance. What is more, with all of the 
expected irallic in the pits, it could he 
mass confusion, and with the cars rac- 
ing away from the stops, this may mark 
the first time that USAC has sanctioned 
u drag race." 

As it turned out. Dr. Matlioli's night- 
mare about total car failure did not be- 
come a reality, although no less than 26 
of the 33 starters broke down or crashed 
before the end and there was that eerie 
moment when McCluskey's car sput- 
tered into silence and slowly pulled over 
to come to rest like a wound-down toy. 
And there were no outright crashes in the 
Pocono pits, but there were a number of 
near misses that do not bode well. No 
one in the USAC fraternity is particularly 
satisfied with the present state of affairs, 
but few are willing to press for imme- 
diate indictments, "The change was a 
quick reaction to the problems at Indi- 
anapolis," said Gurney, who is not only 
a former driving star, but the builder of 
the fine Kagle machines. "I think they'll 
make some more improvements when 
they've had more time to measure the 
results." 

Based on the madness at Pescono, a ris- 
ing number of car owners. Gurney and 
friendly rival Parnclli Jones included, arc 
pressing hard for two logical changes to 
improve the competition and perhaps 
end the pit slop epidemic, namely a move 
away from the fuel-hungry, unreliable 
turbocharged engines toward lower- 
powered. stock-block power plants, and 
a further reduction of the limit for the 
total amount of fuel available for the SIX) 
miles. If more improvements in the 
USAC rules arc not forthcoming, it is 
possible that Dr. Matlioli's bad dream 
will come true —and bad races will be a 
certainty. end 
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CRUNCH WENT 
THE BIG RED 


APPLE 


Jusi for laughs — and 575.000 — Secretariat ate up another field, this time 
before an adoring audience in the Midwest by GEORGE PLIMPTON 


I t YKas jusl about whal c\crvbod> ex- 
pected. I’cttnx lv.eedy and her train- 
er. I.iicicn Laurin. brought the great 
hor\e to the Midwest, keeping their 
piotnisc to let the pcttple %sateh hnn run, 
and he pciTiirmed as he should hioe. Per- 
haps there ssore a few niomeiiis of 
worry but largely for the overly super- 
stitious. Secretarial was trying for his 
I3lh win. and -Xrlingion Park, in the 
northwest area of ('hictigo. is known as 
the 'Ciravevard of i avorites." It was 
there that four famed horses coming off 
victories in some or all of the Triple 
(rown races Twenty (irand. Johns- 
town. Uhirtawav and Iron l.iege were 
upset. 

Secretariaf s start infusi weeVsSI^!).- 
(K.H) Invitational was poor; a stutter-step 
as he came out of the gate put him off 
last behind his three opponents My 
Ciallani. Our Native and Blue Chip Oan. 
But Ix'fore the horses even turned up the 
hacksirelch. Jockey Ron Turcouc had 
moved Secretarial into the lead. Bv the 
half-mile pole the l-lo-20 favorite had 
settled into that absolutely steady motion 
of a racehiirse in high gear, smooth and 
clean, and behind him the competition 
began hobby-horsing, like boats bounc- 
ing in a wake, and he came home nine 
lengths in front of a weary Mv Ciallani. 
His time was 1 :47, just «ine-fifth of a sec- 
ond tvlT the track record for the mile and 
an eighth- \Viih a heller start, a horse to 
press him and less bow to his turns. Sec- 
retariat might have posted a lime that 
would have stood for a century. 

The largest Arlington crowd in three 
decades 41 .22.1 was on hand for the 
exhibition, and there was constant ap- 
plause from the moment the horse ap- 
peared on the track. There were many 
young ix’oplc on hand, including college 
girlswith hare midriffs and painful-look- 
mg sunburns, and in the inlield. opened 
for the lirst time in memory, bands 
played, a large group had a beer keg set 
on a wheelchair, and as Secretariat 
turned into the stretch the infield crovvil 
roared him home and hundreds of arms 
shot up in the power salute. 

Once again, racing has a people's 


horsc- Man o' \S ar was [he tirsi ot' these, 
•\s tnieof the ohiluanessaid of him w hen 
lie died 25 scars agi'; 'Me louehcsl tlie 
iinuginalion of men. and ihcs sass dilVer- 
eni (hinys rn him. Hot tme ihiiiy thes wtJI 
all rememher. that lie hroiijihi an evalla- 
tnni into their hearts." 

Since then the idols of racing fans of- 
ten base been thoroughbreds ssho 
seemed to base emerged from nowhere 
. . . like Stsmie of the '40s. the claimer 
from nonillustnous parents (his |() clos- 
est relatives won a total of SI .615). sshose 
habit was to studs the crowds on his ssay 
to the starting gale, and whose eseniual 
winnings totaled almost a million dol- 
lars; or little Carrs Back, the piodiiel of 
tsso nondescripts named Saggs and .lop- 
py, and set Ins stretch runs left racing 
men heady; or Silky Siillisan. ssith an 
equisalent background, the flash-in-the- 
pan SSesiern horse ssho came out of the 
starting gate as if answering a doorbell 
at two am., and who introduced the split 
screen to teles ision raccsicssing Isecaiise 
his stretch drives started from so far back 
{.'IV 2 lengths to win in the Santa .’Xitita 
l>erb>) that a special camera was used 
to keep an eye I'li him. and more recent- 
ly Canonero 1 1 . the big eopivr coll w ho 
was sold for S1.21X) as a yearling and was 
brought fri'in Veiie/iiela by three men 
who couldn't stscak English and shouted 
“Siva! " into anything that looked like a 
microphone as their horse won two legs 
of the Triple Crown before going lame 
and failing in the third. 

U fu' were some of the others.’ Tom 
I Old, whom Marianne Moore vs rote po- 
etry about. Nalise Oaiieer, the lirsi 
equine telesision star, whose light gras 
stood out on the screens as he mugged 
for ilie cameras, rearing in the wmnei's 
circle. .\n intelligent, playful animal, the 
counlrs knew him as "The naiicer." and 
through the IM scars he has been retired 
to stud he has continued to receise fan let- 
ters, esiiccialls on Valentine's Day I “Na- 
tise Dancer. I lose sou"). And Kelso, the 
plain, smallish gelding ssho ssas llorse- 
ol'-lhe-Vear for lisc straight campaigns 
( iy6t)-iy(i4). running in the handicaps 
ssith the sscighls piled on . 
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him until at the end he must have felt he 
was pulling a garden roller out of the 
starting gate. 

Sometimes it was a physical character- 
istic that caught the public's eye and ex- 
tended the horse’s popularity the odd 
deformed left forefoot of Assault that 
got him nicknamed "The Club-hooted 
Comet." or the simple \isual delight of 
Whirlaway's long tail that reached below 
his felk>cks and streamed far behind him 
when he ran. 

Hut what about this newest name on 
the list - why this enormous affection 
and adulation for Secretariat? Not the 
oldest hand at Belmont could recall such 
a welter of noise as came out of the stands 
when he won the Triple Crown - a par- 
ticular phenomenon since a frenzy of that 
sort is usually produced by a close race, 
u pack of horses coming dow n the stretch 
with everyone yelling for his favorite. But 
at Belmont. Secretariat was miles in 
front and yet there was ear-splitting 
bedlam. The tumuli seemed to buoy Sec- 
retariat along, speeding him toward the 
linish like the crest of u wave carries the 
surfer, and he had his extraordinary rec- 
ord. knocking 2* ^ seconds off the time for 
the mile and a half. 

Such was the exhilaration at Belmont 
that even the jcKkeys on the losing hors- 
es were caught up In it. They joked and 
earned on after the race, intoxicated by 
what had happened, as if they were 
pleased, even though vanquished, to have 
been identilied with Secretariat's historic 
triumph. 

Perhaps it can be said that one of the 
reasons for these outbursts of affection 
IS that Secretariat has provided a neces- 
sary tonic at a time when so much of 
sport, beginning with the horror of the 
Olympics, has seemed caught up in the 
complex throes of power plays, and per- 
sonality thrusts, and venality, and hints 
of scandal and fraud -all of it a rencc- 
tion of the national scene where heroic 
qualities seem at a minimum. In a s[>ort- 
ing event where the public so often looks 
for the metaphor of simple, uncompli- 
cated excellence, the big red horse has 
come along and provided it. and made 
the air seem a little cleaner and nicer to 
breathe. Perhaps that is why so many 
young people have turned up to see him 
run. He is uncorruptible, and strong, and 
beautiful (the girls' mouths drop open 
slightly when they see him from the rail). 


and he eats enormously, and yaw ns a lot. 
and he is w holesome, and above all he is 
unbelievably good, not only in perfor- 
mance but also in demeanor, He has per- 
haps done three things in his life which 
he would regret, in the (.'hampagne 
Slakes he bumped Slop the Music in the 
shoulder during the stretch run and was 
dropped from first place: when he was a 
2-year-old he accidentally stepped on a 
kitten in his stall and did it in: in this 
year's Wood Memorial he ran a sloppy 
race, his mind on something else, pos- 
sibly that kitten, and he tinished third. 

The public joy he causes has not been 
diminished a jot by these indiscretions. 
Nearly 6.000 winning tickets ranging 
from SlOO to S2 denominations have yet 
to be cashed in from Secretariat's victo- 
ry in the Belmont. Presumably they arc 
being pasted lovingly into scrapbooks, an 
act of devotion that represents an unex- 
pected 520,200 bonanza for New York 
State. Mrs. Tweedy autographed dozens 
of these tickets at Secretariat's last morn- 
ing workout at Belmont before he was 
shipped by air to Chicago for the Arling- 
ton Invitational. 

His fan mail is considerable, ranging 
from 50 to 200 letters a day, and an ex- 
tra secretary has been called in to han- 
dle it. Mrs. Tweedy opened a letter the 
other day and read, "Yoirre so beauti- 
ful. I'd like to put my arms around you 
and give you a big hug." 

’’But then 1 noticed the top of the let- 
ter," she said. "It was addressed to Sec- 
retariat. not to me." 

Another letter asked what Secretariat's 
stud service fee was going to be, The writ- 
er wanted to breed him with his Appa- 
loosa pony. Mrs. Tweedy did not have 
the heart to reply that breeding shares in 
the horse cost S190.000 before he even 
won the Triple Crown, and now they 
would fetch a great deal more. 

For some people the fan letter is not 
enough. They must come to see him. 
When Secrciuriut arrived at C hicago's 
O'Harc Airport, an elderly couple, the 
Ray Klings from Glenview. JH.. were 
there to meet him. They had waited four 
hours. Apparently the Klings have a pen- 
chant for going to arrivals of this .son. 
They had seen Whirlaway unloaded at 
Midway Airport years before. "He was 
some ham. that Whirlaway.” Mrs. Kling 
said, thinking back to that day. Secre- 
tariat was only in sight for 10 seconds or 


so as he came down the ramp from his 
KIcetra turboprop and disappeared into 
a van, Asked if the four-hour wait was 
worth it. Mrs. Kling replied. "Yes. heav- 
I'ns .ve.v. This is much more exciting than 
l.indbcrgh's landing, .And I was r/im-" 
she added defiantly. 

At the Arlington barns his fans came 
by the hundreds to look for him. 

"Where's the Big Horse?" 

"Where's the one that did it?" 

They aim their Insiamalies past the 
guards lolling in the beach chairs at the 
end of the shed row and whistle for Sec- 
retarial to peer out of his stall. They ask 
for souvenirs, a clip of chestnut hair from 
his mane. They gossip about him like a 
mov ie star. 

"How docs he sleep?" 

"Horses sleep standing up a lot of the 
lime." 

"No kidding'.’" 

"He's a star. He sleeps in the nude, 
standing up." 

"G’wan!" 

"Hey. look'. He's looking out.” 

Secretariat likes to peer out of his stall 
from underneath the protective webbing 
across the open door so that looking 
down the shed row one sees ihc line of 
horses' heads at the normal eye level, and 
then beyond, a horse peering out of his 
stall at kneecap level. 

"What's wrong with that horse? He's 
cither lying down or he's got awful short 
legs," 

The guard leans forward. "That's Sec- 
retarial." 

•Oh," 

The Instamatics click. 

Secretarial is not the object of just the 
public's attention. Jockeys and trainers 
come around and .stare at him as if he 
were an innovation in their profession. 
When he was being saddled for the Ar- 
lington race. 1 5 or 20 jockeys in their silks 
were standing about the paddock, an odd 
sight for anyone chancing on the scene 
since only four horses were available for 
them. Jockey Larry Melancon couldn't 
keep his eyes off Secretariat. "There's not 
a pimple on him." he said. "I've never 
seen anything like him." 

To insiders around the barns Secretar- 
iat is called "Red" or "Big Red." which 
is. of course, w hat Man o' War was nick- 
named. It could be a natural tag for any 
horse whose chestnut coal glows like an 
ember: but in Sccrciariai's ease it prob- 
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Type LT. Fbrthose who want 
a little more Camaro. 


Choice of 5 luxury interiors: Variable-ratio power 14 x 7 Rally Wheels. V^hite Twin sport mirrors, driver's 

3 cloth, 2 all-vinyl. steering, LT insignia. stripe tires avaitab'e. remote controlled. 



than the basic Sport Coupe. Yes, everything men- 
tioned is standard equipment with Camaro Type LT. 
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Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 



Even aUhe tiremen’s parade, 
everyone seems to have a 
gimmick— atmosl everyone. 
Pick the one who doesn't. 

1. Sorry, Meet "Clean Ed" 
Meaimangel. discount diner owner. Gimmick. Leaves his thumb 
print in mashed potatoes Smokes ABL’s "Any Brand Left” in the 
ash trays. 2. No. And no. Tex’n'Tilly, icky-poo radio-TV person- 
alities. Gimmick: If 11 moves, interview it. They once even used a 
stethoscope to talk to a mote. 3. Jerry Jibroni. Spends so much 


time setting up, he never sees parade- Smokes cigarettes so super-long 
he almost needs binoculars to light them. 4. He's Tom Thump. His 
bass drum really is a gimmick: Can't stand the noise, but he 
likes to wear it. Puts cotton in his ears and in his cigarette filters ' 

5. Right He enjoys the passing parade, without any gimmicks. 

Thai's why he smokes Camel Filters. They're good tasting, 
easy and honest. His kind of cigarette. 6. He's "Sweeps" 

Streate Hopes mounted police won't 
parade But they always do -"^3! 


Camel Filters. 
They're not for everybody 

(but they could be for you J. 


Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


CAMEL 



20 mg. "tar" 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report F£B.'73. 





BIG RED APPLE 




ably evolved from ihc awestruck remark 
of Trainer Henry f orrest w ho saw him 
one day Iasi winter in F’lorida and ex- 
claimed. “Such a good-looking horse; he 
looks like a big red apple!" 

Secretariat's fame has turned Mrs. 
Tweedy's Meadow Stud team into celeb- 
rities. In eating places around the race 
tracks someone calls out. "Hc>. there's 
the guy who gallops Secretariat." and 
people stand up from the tables and ask, 
"Where? Where?" and some of them 
pick up napkins and gather around Char- 
lie Davis, who is The Meadow's top ex- 
ercise boy. looking for his autograph. 

"What's it like, man? What's it like to 
ride the big horse?" 

Charlie Davis leans back in his chair 
and says that he's never been on a horse 
like him. "Most all big horses come 
down hard. hoom. huom. when they run. 
but Red, he carries hisscif so smooth and 
easy that it's like sillin' here at the table 
eatin' pork chops and sometimes 1 can't 
scarcely believe he's goin' that fast, ex- 
cept that my eyes water from Ihc speed, 
and I talk to him. 'Easy. Red. Easy.'” 

The other Meadow celebrity from the 
barns is Eddie Sweat, Secretariat's groom 
and his closest companion since the first 
of the year. He has a nasty set of tooth 
marks on his upper arm where a horse 


picked him up and tossed him around 
the stall a few years ago. His relation- 
ship with Secretarial is much gentler. The 
two of them push each other about in 
the stall and Secretariat nips at the 
groom's knit shirt and pulls it out with 
his teeth and then lets it go so that it snaps 
back against Sweat's shoulder. Sweat has 
taught the coll how to retrieve his halter 
w hen he tosses it m a corner, the big horse 
turning in his stall and picking up the 
halter in his teeth and leaning over the 
webbing at the stall door to drop il at 
Sweat's feet. 

Eddie Sweat has become so publicly 
idcntilicd with Secretarial that last week 
he found himself part of a package deal 
offered by a Las Vegas hotel. Mrs. 
Tweedy. Lucien l.aurin. Ron lurcoitc 
and Sweat were requested (for a Hat fee 
of S25.000 a day) to walk Secretariat 
around before an audience for 15 min- 
utes. Mrs. Tweedy had a perky reason 
for refusing; "Why, in 15 minutes he can 
make/?»»c// more than that." In less than 
two minutesat Arlington Park he earned 
STS.CKH). 

What Secretarial is going to do Ix:- 
forc he retires to stud in November, short 
of not appearing in a Las Vegas hotel, 
is still a matter of speculation. .A ques- 
tion often put to Mrs. Tweedy and her 


trainer concerns racing him in early Oc- 
tober in the Prix de I'Arc dc Triomphe. 
the world’s greatest racing prize and per- 
haps the only challenge left for such a 
horse. No American-raced horse has ever 
won the Arc. A number have tried. Car- 
ry Back and Tom Rolfc among them, 
but have been unable to adapt in a short 
time (they were flown over two to three 
weeks before the race) to such changes 
as racing on grass with a required Eu- 
ropean shoe, negotiating an up-and- 
down course with irregular turns, and 
running clockwise rather than counter- 
clockwise. Lucien Laurin. who went over 
to scout the race and the course last 
year, said recently that it would take at 
least six months to prepare Secretarial 
properly. 

So he will probably stay with us. ap- 
pearing in the Whitney at Saratoga, then 
in the rruvers. the Woodward and ptvs- 
sihly the two-mile Jockey Club Gold 
Cup, The VV'otidward will be interesting 
because in il he surely will face the best 
older horses including Key to the Mint, 
last year's handicap star, and possibly his 
own slablemalc. Riva Ridge. 

But in the meantime, whatever he does, 
it is simply good to have Secretariat 
around to bring whatever exaltation he 
can into the hearts of the public. end 



Putting on th« runaway exhibition demani/ea by the occasion. Secretariat thunders down the stretch, outdistancing a tired trio. 
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AND OUR HATS ARE 
OFF TO YOU 


Olympic champion Daue Wottte is the very model of a Middle American 
middle-distance man. He does the laundry, inspects his wife's hospital 
corners and recently discovered broccoli by KENNY MOORE 


r^.isc Wotile inherits a tradition of 
nearly manic hardiness. Olympic 
champions in the middle distances have 
scldt^m spared thciYvseivcs discomfort in 
the pursuit of cardiovascular betterment. 
■'Seek pain, Embrace suffering." siud 
Herb Elliott of .Australia, who set a world 
record in the Rome 1,500 meters. He 
trained barefoot over sand dunes. New 
iJcaland's Peter Snell, who won the SOO 
in Rome and four years later in Tokyo 
look both the S(X) and the 1 .500. ascribed 
his supremacy ii> hundreds of 2J-mile 
mountain runs, efforts that sometimes 
left him weeping on his coach’s front 
lawn. More recently. Kip Keino has con- 
verted his Kenyan heritage of exertion 
at high altitude into two gold medals. 

Thus an observer comes to the tidy 
prairie village of Bowling Circen. Ohio 
with lofty expectations. What new 



scourges has ihc 22-year-old Wonlc, ihc 
Munich 800-mcler champion and former 
co-Nsorld record holder, added lo his 
training? What is the new step forward 
that last month enabled him to run an 
astonishing 3:5.‘l.3 mile in hugene. Ore. 
and become, behind Jim Ryun (3:51.1) 
and Keino 13:53.1 ). the third fastest mil- 
er in history? 

It seems two steps back, into high 
school. "I sure hate to work out " he 
says, a knobby, attenuated Prince 
Charles he is 6 feet, 141 pounds 
speaking from within the orange sack 
that at Bowling Green Stale University 
passes for a sweat suit. "If I had to train 
on my own. I'd fall apart. I wouldn't do 
it." So every afternoon during the sea- 
son just past he ran w ith a mob of other 


orange sacks, first warming up with three 
miles across the campus, a quiet ivy and 
brick settlement that is indeed surround- 
ed by miles of horizontal green. Consid- 
er the spectacle. The elbowing gaggle of 
18 or so is led by American steeplechase 
record holder Sid Sink, now a graduate 
assistant coach, "rni sensitive about this 
being my sixth year in u row in such con- 
servative. protected surroundings." says 
Sink, "but not sensitive enough to leave. 
Kvery runner here takes strength from 
the group." Wottle. in the pack, also 
lakes pushing and murmured abuse, ilis 
strong voice rises above the jumble. "All 
right, you guys, quit your razzing." 

At one point in the workout, Wottle 
says, "rm a funny-looking runner. I'm 
always upright and I come down hard 


on my heels. My sweats wear out at the 
ankles where I kick myself. At least I've 
learned to relax my upper body, i used 
to press my tongue really hard against 
my teeth, and that made my neck hurt. 
And my arms arc high. I started that in 
high school to make this muscle." He dis- 
plays a formidable bicep. "You know. 1 
don't picture myself running like that, i 
picture myself as a picture runner." 

W'oitle is beauliful only when he kicks. 
His arms drop lower, and his surprising 
strength of torso (he can bench-press 1 80 
pounds) churns him into another gear. 
"The key is the arms." he says, "When 
I kick, all I do is conccniraic on driving 
with my arms." 

On the track for interval running, NVol- 
ilc tw ice surges to the front of his cluster 
of fellow middle-distance men but oih- 
erw ise is content to chug along romuuini 


RECAPPING hiv Ntunieh fiiux pas. Woilk sianUs lor ihe national anthem at 
the Drake Kcla>s, realizes his head is covered and sheepishly dolls his golf cap. 
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HATS OFF rominuni 


in second or third. "This is the easiest 
way for me to run.” he says, "rve never 
set the pace in a fast race and only a cou- 
ple of times in slow ones. If I take the 
lead before tlx; last 100 yards. I frce/c 
up. I just can’t do it." Then he gives voice 
to what must be the Kicker's C reed: "If 
you beat a guy eight out of 10 races, then 
you're better, even if your best time is 
4:08 to his .T5I. I can't express the feel- 
ings of a front-runner like Ron Clarke, 
but if he didn't win the big races, he 
wasn't the better runner. 1 know I could 
never run like he did when he set rec- 
ords. going on after you've got it won. 
really hurting yourself just for the time.” 

When Coach Mel Brodt senses enough 
intervals have heen run. he directs every- 
one to the showers. "This kind of 
team running lets me watch everybody's 
responses to the work." he says, "but it 
has some drawbacks. Dave hales to plan 
his workouts. 1 liavc to tell him what to 
do. That isn't much good for building 
the kind of independence a man needs 
when he's off racing in the Olympics." 

Koriunately Brodt was on hand in Mu- 
nich. "It was a question of security. I 
hadn't seen him since the Trials, and he'd 
picked up a knee injury. I assured him 
that he'd snap back, that his stamina 
from distance running the previous fall 
and w'inlcr would see him through." 
Brodt seems a man of lightly suppressed 
merriment. "Now this fall all David did 
was give speeches. I don't know what I'll 
say If he gets hurl again." 

"There is a limit to what I can do with- 
out running myself down.” Wotlle in- 
sists. "I only work out hard three limes 
a week. I really prefer to have the pain 
three days instead of seven." Sink con- 
siders Wottle's loathing of workouts an 
asset. "I ran every morning last year." 
he says. "Dave came out maybe three of 
live. Yet he made the Olympic team and 
won the ntedal. I stayed home. U was. 
shall we say. aggravating, and all the 
more so because he was right. He ran as 
he felt. I did a lot of that work just to sat- 
isfy my head. It tore the rest of me up." 

Wotlle is unsympathetic with those 
who lind moral undertones in running. 

"A lot of guys feel they deserve to win 
because they trained the most. They're 
wrong. You shouldn't do more than the 
optimum. W'inning has a lot to do with 
your gifts. Besides. 1 don't think you 
should devote your whole life to the 
Olympics. If you win. you win. If not. 
O.K.. you tried." 


By Wottle's standards 1973 has been 
a curious year. He beat Keino in Los An- 
geles in January and won the NCAA in- 
door mile in March, but outdoors he lost 
miles to Leonard Hilton at the Kansas 
Relays and to Michigan State's Ken 
Popejoy at the Vons Classic in L.A.. both 
through the traditional Wotlle failing of 
starling his kick too late. Yet there is ev- 
idence of continued maturing. 

"I like myself a little better this year." 
he says. "Last year Popejoy beat mconec 
and I didn't want to talk to him after- 
ward. I wanted to get away and brood 
on how to beat him back. This year wc 
flew to the Vons race together, roomed 
together. He beat me by a yard. Then 
wc went to dinner together. I'm still just 
as eager to beat him. but now I'm not 
letting it spill over into disliking him." 

Woitlc got his revenge at the NCAA 
outdoors in Baton Rouge, timing his kick 
perfectly off a fairly slow pace to win the 
mile in what was at the time a personal 
best of 3:57.1. He beat not only Popejoy 
but 10 other rivals, seven of whom came 
in under four minutes. The following 
week, in the AAU championships in Ba- 
kersfield. Calif.. Wotlle reverted to bad 
form, kicking too late and being sound- 
ly beaten in a 1:45.6 half-mile by Rick 
Wohihutcr. the new world-record hold- 
er at that distance. Four days later, how- 
ever. in a competition that bore the rath- 
er high-minded title of Hayward Resto- 
ration Track Meet- the proceeds go to 
rebuilding a 69-ycaf-old grandstand at 
the University of Oregon— Woitle ran 
what he termed a perfect race. 

Gary Atchison, a haif-milcr from Se- 
attle's Club Northwest who was sup- 
posed to function as a rabbit, took the 
mile Held through a 58-sccond first quar- 
ter. Steve Prefontainc then assumed the 
lead, w ith Woitle on his shoulder and Vil- 
lanova's John Hartnett on Wottle's. 
With a little less than 220 yards to go. 
Wottic jumived Prefontainc and won by 
10 yards. His 3:53.3 was the sixth fastest 
mile ever recorded- Ryun has a 3:51.3. 
a 3:52.8 and a 3:53.2 logo with his world 
record. Prefontainc came in second 
(3:54.6) and Hartnett third in 3:54.7. 

"I was waiting for the right time to 
kick." WottIc said after completing his 
victory lap. "Pre tried to break it at the 
three-quarter mark, but 1 hadn't even 
started to breathe hard then. I don't think 
my final 220 was that good. I wish I would 
have gone all out and seen what I could 
do. I'm pretty sure I couldn't have run a 


3:51 . but if someone had come up on my 
shoulder 1 had something left." 

One afternoon this past spring some old 
friends of the Wotiles' invaded the walk- 
down apartment Dave and his wife Jan 
keep a block from the campus and set 
about cooking a surprise dinner. Among 
the l-^arly American furniture, antique 
picture frames. Hummels and teacups, 
the only likely evidence of an athletic in- 
habitant is a plate coinmcmorativc of a 
visit to the Munich cathedral. If Dave 
Wotlle has one foot in high school, the 
other is in bland Midwestern middle age. 
He keeps his medal in a safe deposit box. 
He drives an Oldsmobile. 

"I'm kind of set in my ways." he re- 
marks over the meal, "but I like to trav- 
el so long as 1 can always gel American 
food." 

"Which means Junk." says Jan. who 
teaches third grade at Dcshler Elemen- 
tary School 30 miles away. "Dave vol- 
unteers to do the shopping because he 
knows if I go I won't let him buy Junk. 
He also does the laundry and inspects my 
hospital corners when I make the bed. " 

"It's a reaction against a messy moth- 
er." says Wottle. "Hey. this is nice. What 
do you call it?" 

"Broccoli." 

Wottle’s success on the track bespeaks 
no wider impulse to be different. "Peo- 
ple around here have an idea of the all- 
American image -apple pie. clean, obe- 
dient. doesn't run around — and I guess 
I'm trying to fit into that. People will ac- 
cept me belter if I do. and at this stage 
of my life acceptance is important, t.ike 
the other day at the cashier's window 
when my room and board check wasn't 
ready. Last year I would have let the of- 
fice know I was upset. This year, because 
of all iheaitention I've had. I didn't want 
to make a scene. I mean I wanted to. but 
I didn't. I don't think that's hypvx:riiicdl 
because it's Just little things. It's Just 
showing some consideration for what 
people want to believe. Sure. 1 wish 1 
weren't the means by which a lot of peo- 
ple satisfy I'lcir ow n needs, but it's not a 
big thing. I haven't restructured much." 

Wotlle grew up in Canton. Ohio, 
where his father is an inspector in a Ford 
forging plant. "He just inspects, looks 
for cracks, whatever they do. My moth- 
er is a housewife. They're somewhere 
between middle middle class and upper 
middle class — very conservative. .My 
mom was the moie aihlciic of the two. 

rominued 
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To be really well-dressed, Willie Mays thinks 
your socks should goto bat for you. 


WiUie Mays is a man who 
pays special attention to detail. 
So it’s no wonder he’s one of 
the most well rounded athletes 
baseball has ever known. 

It’s also one of the reasons 
why he’s well-dressed. 

Because he even pays at- 
tention to a detail like his socks. 


Which IS why he wears 
Interwoven /Esquire Socks. 

They’re beautifully com- 
fortable. And come in a win- 
ning variety of colors, and lots 
of attention-getting patterns. 

Wearing them, says Willie 
makes you feel like you’re 
batting a thousand. 


ES5JUIRE SOCKS* 






Some men never take off their Jiffies. Not even for formal occasions. 
They just hate to part with that soft tender feeling Jiffies give their feet. 

A little like a slipper. A little like a shoe. A lot like heaven. 
So keep your Jiffies on if you want. Even feet are ' 

entitled to a little bliss now and then. 
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but I think my dad was my most loyal 
fan. After my first race ever, as a fresh- 
man in high school, he cut the article out 
of the paper and brought it to me. I'd 
been third. 1 wasn't mentioned. He told 
me to make a note of my time and place 
in the margin and start a scrapbook. Ev- 
ery week he'd cut another article. 'You 
never know.' he said. 'V'ou might be good 
some day. and then you'd want these.' " 

After dinner, when talk inevitably re- 
turns to the Olympic experience. Wottic 
brings out his scrapbooks and training 
journals. He will not. however, open his 
ofiiciat Olympic book, a creation of the 
United States Olympic Committee. "A 
lot of guys who were on the team told 
me when they opened theirs all the pages 
fell out. I don't want all my pages to fall 
out." The scrapbooks arc labeled 1972 
Season. Olympic Trials and Olympics. 
The frontispiece of the Iasi is a draw ing 
of weeping faces under the legend, "Is 
There Any Hope?" Leafing through it. 
one is bewildered to find that a man who 
so closely identifies w ith his society 's ex- 
pectations should have unwittingly 
touched off a summer-long pageant of 
controversies. 

First there was the issue of Jan. Says 
Wottic. "I tell people that I was men- 
tally tired after the Trials [where he 
equaled the 800-nicter world record of 
1 :44.3 that w as broken last week by Mar- 
cello Fiasconaro of Italy with a 1:43.7], 
so 1 came home and got married. They 
usually laugh." Head U.S. Track Coach 
Bill Bowerman was not amused. The en- 
ergy drain of a honeymoon. Bowerman 
said, is so great Wottic wouldn't get past 
the Olympic quarterfinals. The Wottles* 
.se.K life at Munich (which consisted main- 
ly of abstinence) was promptly spread 
across the pages of the indignant Canioii 
Reposiiory. 

"Bowerman and I gel along fine." says 
Wotlle. "It was the dumb newspapers 
that kept it going." There was also the 
issue of Wollle's own flimsiness. "We 
hadaweek in Maine near the end of July. 

I was stupid and tried to jump right in 
where I was before 1 cased off following 
the Trials. I did four hard quarters, and 
warming down my left knee started to 
hurt." It was the first sign of tendinitis. 
He refers to hi.s diary. "Here it is," he 
says. "August 4 1972. Wc were in Oslo 
and I was really stiff. A doctor on the 
USOC medical stafl'said he would fix me 
up. He gave me a shot right in the knee 
joint, said wait an hour, then run." 


"What was the shot?" 

"Novocain." 

"Novocain!" 

"Yep. At the end of the hour I couldn't 
bend my leg. This is what I wrote: 'I ques- 
tion whether the doctor knows exactly 
what he's doing.' Eventually I got better 
throiiglt rest and keeping my distance 
from all needles ' He ga/es at his jour- 
nal. "I think that's cool. To have a rec- 
ord of it all. You never remember the 
pain. In these other files I have every clip- 
ping people have sent about the Olym- 
pics. When I'm oilier I'tn going to enjoy 
looking back at these." 

Jan wrinkles her nose. "1 didn't read 
most of those articles. It was just the same 
thing over and over, the hat and how it 
didn't come off during the anthem." 

Wottic turns up a congratulatory let- 
ter from President Nixon. It says, "You 
may be certain that all of us fully un- 
derstand your attachment to your fa- 
mous hat." 

"I hada w ire from the Vice President." 
says Wottic. "He said something like 
‘Hat on or hat off. you're my kind of 
American.' That cable was in a box ol 
things I mailed home from Munich that 
never came." Another page reveals the 
text from a speech given by Ohio Con- 
gressman Delbert Latta who look it upon 
himself "to speak for the American peo- 
ple in saying that your apology was hap- 
pily accepted." 

"1 suppose you have to remember the 
main thing was the honor." says Wottic. 
■‘Just receiving messages from those in 
high ofiicc, not the text of what they say . 
Think of the poor politician, he's prac- 
tically forced to do stuff like that. The 
Oly mpic year is alway s an election year. 
He knows the press will want to print it, 
so he can't really write anything person- 
al. It comes out a stereotyped, patriotic 
form letter. I'm just glad I'm not a pol- 
itician; I'm no good at beating around 
the bush." 

The last half of the final scrapbook 
contains nothing but straight doses of 
Midwestern adulation. The communities 
of Canton and Bowling Cireen vied in the 
splendor of their greetings. Wotlle and 
Jan rode in parades (says Dave. "You 
feel like such a dingbat, waving at kids 
you've known for years"), appeared at 
football games, accepted keys to the cit- 
ies, a TV and the promise of a bust of 
Wotlle in bronre (says Jan, "Wc haven't 
seen it yet"). From a personage named 
Chip Slaller came a "first offcr"of S5C0 


for the now-moldcring hat. with assur- 
ances it would safely reside in the "Chip 
Slaller Hall of Fame." ( It doesn't. ) Bowl- 
ing Green erected new city-limits signs 
that say, "Home of Bowling Green State 
University and Dave Wotlle, Gold Med- 
alist. XX Olympiad." 

"I told them loo late there was more 
than one," says Wotlle. "I appreciated 
them doing all that, really, but I wouldn't 
want logo through it again. Wc got about 
live calls a night for weeks, people want- 
ing me to speak to their ladics-o\cr-80 
meeting or whatever. It took everything 
I had to be civil when they got into the 
’You owe it to voiir school or your com- 
munity or your alumni association' bit. 
I did the good ones where I really want- 
ed to help - the Cancer SiKicty. Multiple 
Sclerosis, Cystic Fibrosis. But I don't 
think my speaking at a sports banquet 
means much to anybody. Now I can real- 
ly brush 'em off. I don't think the Amer- 
ican people understand the Olympics. 
They view the medal not as a symbol of 
a specific talent, but of a superperson, 
one who can just go out and do anything. 
I might apply for a job as a history (cach- 
er and be hired because of the medal and 
not on my merits. It shouldn't be that 
way. but it is. If fwoplc really understood 
the Olympics, they'd just give me a little 
recognition and then let me get back to 
normal." 

Sid Sink, a purposive man. is fond of 
taking the long view, One day recently 
he attuned himself to Wottlc's future, 
which most immediately includes a 90- 
day tour of duty as a second lieutenant 
in the Air Force. "I can sec Dave going 
on the pro tour, then quitting after a 
few years," Sink says. "An all-encom- 
passing love of running isn't what keeps 
him going. It's tlic attention, the peo- 
ple. the winning he'd go for making a 
pile. After that let's see. . . ." Sink clos- 
es his eves, touches fingertips to tem- 
ples. "I can't see him as a businessman, 
he sleeps too much. ... 1 sec him in a 
quiet country town. Not as a farmer- 
he'd have to keep more in contact with 
things ilian that. Maybe a teacher. A 
professor. Yes. A history prof with plen- 
ty of tenure." An appealing vision. Per- 
haps when It comes to pass and Mid- 
America has attained a historical per- 
spective on the tumultuous summer of 
'72, David Wotlle will have been re- 
turned to normal. He might even open 
his Olympic book. "Lor him," says Sink, 
•‘the pages will slay in." end 
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Summer is a coming-out party for show dogs 
and their fanciers. It is a scene far removed from the drear confines of 



mo V 0 


days In the 



winter competition, those halls and malls, armo- 
ries and auditoriums. The atmosphere is remi- 
niscent of oldtime county fairs as good friends — 
and bitter rivals — who travel the dog-show circuit 
chat away, curbing the chill in the jealous 
glances that they cast at their compe- 
tition in the quest for AKC champi- 
onship points. It is harder, somehow, 
to freeze a foe in shirt sleeves, to 
get truly heated when the days them- 
selves are hot. Ribbons of sunlight ease 
the anguish when the ribbons of silk go else- 
where. All this was discovered on a Connecticut weekend by Artist Mike 
Ramus, who admits to having no expertise in doggery but is something of an 
authority on the humors of humans. The dogs wore the stars," Ramus says. 

"But in the end it turned out 
to be a people show." So, 
dogs, let's have a loud 
chorus of barks — gay, 
summer barks, if you 
please — for people. 
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Outside the big 
top covering the 
judging rings is 
a canine circus 

that reveals the best show is not always inside. 




We built 

7 solid stereo systems 
for the man 
with an 8-track mind. 



If you’ve got yom- .17995 

mind on 8-ti’ack, we’ve got seven JCPenney pop-“p 8->tack is only one oi t models, 
stereo systems you can choose fi'om. Why so many'? We figure, while you’ve 
heard of JCPenney, you probably haven’t heai'd much about JCPenney stereo 
systems. So we put all the things you’i'e looking for into our stereos. 

Like outstanding quality. Solid, handsome design. Inside and out. And a choice of 
more models. To make our systems worth looking into. 

Take our model 1900 above. It’s got a pop-up 8-track ]ilaybaek unit. And 
an AM/FM stereo radio with an easy-to-use roller tuner. A mini record-changer. 
Handsome, cii'cles-of-sound speakers vrtth acoustically matched 6W-inch woofers 
and 2-inch tweeters. Separate bass, treble, balance and volume controls. 

And more. A gi'eat-sounding home entertainment center for 179.95. 

If that doesn’t sound like exactly what you’re looking for, we’ve got more. 
Like our model 1759 below. It plays 
and reconls 8-track cartridges. 

There’s also a BSR full-size 
turntable for records. And a 
powert'ul AM/FM/FM -stereo radio. 

The distinctive-looking speakers 
hold big 8-inch woofers and 
2'/2-ineh tweeters. 339.95. 

Get your 8-track mind on 
one track’, to JCPenney. Where 
we’ve got just the stereo .systems 
you’re looking foi’. 



33995 

Make your own B-track tapes on this system. 


JCPenney 

We know what you're looking tor. 


Available al most large JCPen'iey stores and through our catalog Prices slightly higher in Alaska Hawaii and Puerto Rico 


W elcome AfcK>ard!" reads the Jayccc 
pamphlet- "The Yellowstone River 
Boat Kloal ... 126 Miles ofSccnic Beau- 
ty. Livingston to Billings." Mark Twain 
made it an American myth: Muck and 
Jim on the raft, swapping yarns over 
corncob pipes, drifting along with the 
current, free as the river yet bound to it. 
their lives linked to the mysteries of each 
unknown channel and meander. It is the 
sense of freedom combined with an im- 
plied risk that makes the myth so pop- 
ular. "Bring your boat.s and adventure- 
some spirit." the Jaycee pamphlet says, 
Unfolded, the pamphlet reveals a 
schedule of events and several snapshots 
of folks paddling kayaks and canoes and 
rubber rafts. Slogans abound: "Wet. 
wild and wonderful." "Anything that 
floats makes a boat." “Kun in a bunch." 
One shot of four ladies hiding their bi- 
kinis beneath bulging, kapok-tilled life 
vests is captioned. "Td feel naked with- 
out my life preserver!" The myth has 
been brought home to roost. 

July 6. si’ven p.ni.-- Rvnistnuion iii laiiiu li 
xilc on Yt'llowstoiw Ri\fr. Li\ingxlon. 
Mont. Pigharhecnc--Sl. 

The barbecue is ruined out. Only a few 
cars are parked near the stretch of rock- 
cobbled Iseach on the riverbend. Three 
yellow rubber rafts, glazed with rain, al- 
ready inflated, lie in a line along the bank. 
On a flatbed trailer, bound with cables 
like (Julliver among the Lilliputians, is a 
barge-sized red wooden raft with pon- 
toons made from tw in rows of welded 50- 
gallon oil drum.s. Nearby four men in 
down jackets stand drinking beer in u 
ha/e of charcoal smoke. Spread across a 
table in front of them arc some tattered 
shreds of gray meat, possibly pork and 
seemingly blasted from the animal with 
dynamite, that identify this as the site of 
the pig barbecue. 

We ask where to register, raising our 
voices above the tattoo of raindrops on 
the canvas tarp overhead, and one of the 
men points to a tent a few yards away. 
Inside we sign up: a party of four. "You 
going to register for any of the prizes?" 
the lady behind the card table asks, eye- 
glasses glinting with lantern light. 

We arc told that trophies will be 
awarded at the end of the float for the 
largest boat, the largest participating 
family, most original costume, most orig- 
inal boat, oldest person and for the per- 
son traveling farthest to make the trip. 
We don't qualify in most categories, but 


NEVER THE TWAIN 
SHALL MEET 


The Yellowstone once was a Huck Finn river, idyllic for rafting; now 
there is as much flotsam as fun by WILLIAM HJORTSBERG 


Jada is visiting from New York City so 
we put her down as an entry in the far- 
thest traveler division. 

"All the way from New York?" the 
woman smiles, hugging her parka. 

"That’s right." 

"Well. I hojic you have a good time. 
Don't forget breakfast tomorrow at the 
fairgrounds." 

'■W'c'lt be there. Thanks a lot." 

"You bet." 

July 7, seven u.ni. Bieok/cixi at boot 
launching. 

An hour before dawn it i.s still rain- 
ing, the temperature not much above 4(t. 
The prospect of spending the day in a 
raft half full of river water begins to lose 
a certain amount of appeal. Our deflat- 
ed six-man raft serves as a tarp to cover 
the back of the pickup and we stash pad- 
dles and life jackets and other gear un- 
derneath, A six-man raft is the right si/c 
for four people; five would be crowded. 
SIX would verge on the orgiastic. 

Breakfast is hot cakes and grilled ham 
served up picnic style by the Livingston 
Jayceens (the ladies' auxiliary of the Jay- 
cccs). Paper plates and Styrofoam cups, 


everyone elbow to elbow on wooden 
benches, another row of eaters facingyou 
across the table. 

The rain stops by the time wc finish 
breakfast, although the wind continues 
and the sky is forbidding. It is a short 
drive to the launch site on the river 
which, in contrast with the desolation of 
the previous night, is bustling like the 
midway of a carnival. 

Numbers of people wander up and 
down the riverbank admiring the gath- 
ered armada- Yellow rubber six-man 
rafts like ours arc the favored vessel : per- 
haps a dozen lie in varying stages of in- 
flation along the water's edge. There are 
also kayaks and canoes and one racing- 
hulled speedboat. The larger craft, in- 
cluding the big red raft with the oil drum 
pontoons, are moored to a group of w il- 
lows farther along. 

The Jaycees are selling aerosol cans of 
insect repellent and shoulder patches 
commemorating the ninth annual flout 
trip, The patches arc shaped like the state 
of Montana and picture a "River Rat" 
peering out from inside a circular life pre- 
-server like an anemic Mickey .Mouse. 
Seasoned float-trip veterans wear wind- 
ro/tU/iiifd 
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breakers enibla/oncd with the patches of 
past years. The same grinning rodent is 
fcaiuresi on them all. 

Another riserbank entrepreneur is a 
resourceful fellow who thought to haul 
in an atr compressor on the back of his 
truck. Kor a fee of 51 he will blow up 
your raft. His price seems exorbitant un- 
til wespend 10 minutes using lung power 
and he sprawled on the stones, dizzy as 
glue sniffers on an ether jag. We queue 
up w iih the others, dragging our limp raft 
behind us, 

The Yellow stone i n early J uly is a pow - 
erful river, swift and slate-colored, swol- 
len with snowmelt from the high coun- 
try. It is not unusual to see large trees 
sweep by on the current, and although 
the river is down a foot from the high- 
water mark, it is still no place to go wad- 
ing. There is no official start to the 
launch: around 8:J0 a few rafts begin to 
slip away from shore. A man in a single 
kayak waves goodby to his wife and pad- 
dles off. A small red car parked on the 
bank switches on its headlights and 
drives into the river. Moments later there 
are dozens of boats in the water. An 
estimated 75 leave the launching site 
that morning. 

We shove off w iih me in the stern. Beau 
up front and Marian and Jada settled 
amidships. Overhead the clouds are 
breaking up and the sunshine seems a 
good omen. Friends with past float-trip 
experience warned us of the first major 
hazard, a pair of bridges crossing the riv- 
er at a sharp bend four miles below Liv- 
ingston.Thcrc have beendrownings in the 
past, and we arc taking no chances: ev- 
eryone wears a life preserver. Sand par- 
ticles in the turbulent water make a hiss- 
ing noise against the mHatcd sides of our 
raft, and there is a moment of comic con- 
fusion before we determine that it is not 
the sound of leaking air. 

Our first fast water comes considerably 
before the bridges at a point where the 
channel narrows and deepens at the end 
of a stretch of rapids. Large jagged boul- 
ders have been used here to form a jetty 
that turns the current sharply away from 
shore. Several rafts arc approaching at 
once, drawn into line by the force of the 
water funnelingihrough the channel. The 
red amphibomobilc is bobbing off our 
stern, headlights bright as the concerned 
eyes of the driver, and suddenly, pverhaps 
out of some atavistic freeway survival 
habit, this preposterous convertible 
speeds up and cuts across our bow. We 


puddle sideways to avoid a collision and 
are swept through the channel broadside, 
shipping water and hopelessly out of con- 
trol. Our enthusiastic fist-shaking and 
curse-huiTing goes unnoiiccd. Jada be- 
gins hailing with a canteen cup. 

\N earc wet but still afloat, a claim that 
can’t be made by the people hauling their 
capsized canoe up the muddy riverbank 
orthcfcilow whocallsout. “Gotapatch 
kit'.’” as he sits on shore holding an ex- 
piring raft on his lap casualties, and the 
trip is hardly under way. 

The stretch of water immediately be- 
low Livingston is familiar to me from fall 
fishing, and even with eight additional 
feet of fast-inoving river covering my fa- 
vorite spots I know- where we arc from 
landmarks along the shore. One of the 
more prominent of these is the unsightly 
spraw I of an aulumohilc graveyard, met- 
al carcasses heaped by the river like dis- 
cards from the studio of a pop sculptor. 
When this bit of Americana comes into 
view I know the dread bridges arc just 
around the bend. 

The rapids here arc rough enough to 


make the previous stretch of white wa 
ter seem like u practice run. but where a 
rigid craft such as a canoe would be in 
trouble, a rubber raft merely undulates 
up and over the hazardous chop. Tlic first 
bridge is a railroad viaduct crowded w ith 
spectators eager for mishaps. In spite of 
our determined paddling the current 
drives the raft into a concrete abutment 
and the pliable rubber boat begins to 
buckle under the pressure. We push off 
and arc sw cpt safely aw ay . Others are not 
so fortunate. A capsized raft Hoats near 
shore. Several more are being hauled 
onto the bank. The crowd is getting its 
money’s worth. 

Beyond the bridges the river levels out, 
smooth and even and swift. The red car 
is long out of sight, a lone entry in an 
aquatic Grand Prix. Ahead of us. sunk 
deep in the water under the weight of 
multiple cases of beer, u raftful of cel- 
ebrants loss their empties into a smaller 
auxiliary raft towed behind like a din- 
ghy. Nearby, a bearded fellow relaxes in 
a balhiub-si/ed raft, holding a double- 
bluded kayak paddle athwart his gun- 

lUUSTRATIONS RT SAUl LAMMIII 
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v^ales as he drifts in lazy circles down the 
river. The large wooden harge mounted 
on oil drums and povsered by outboard 
motors passes. crowded with saving pas- 
sengers. In the distance \\c can sec In- 
terstate 90. and the rushing traffic seems 
futile and a bit silly when compared with 
our stalely progress. 

.More rapids: this time we are veter- 
ans and take them laughing with plea- 
sure. steering into the vcr> worst of the 
white water. The raft slithers over the 
boiling waves like a fat >ellow sea ser- 
pent. The river rushes past steep lime- 
stone walls, and then unexpcclcdl). off 
to one side, a whirlpool 30 feet across 
threatens. Wc can only stare helplessly 
as wc sweep past to safety. Only luck had 
us far enough in the middle of the riser 
to avoid the sucking maw. 

A chorus of “Wow!” resounds from 
the raft in four-part harmony. Tlie ques- 
tion “Did you sec i/miT' is the closest 
anyone comes to coherent speech. There 
is the definite feeling that wc have seen 
the very worst the riser has to offer. ,-\n\- 
one sensible would know better. 



A hundred yards ahead a rubber raft 
all at once stands on end. leaping into 
the air in a burst of spray like the tail 
walking of u freshly hooked tarpon. The 
two iKCupants pilch headfirst into the 
river, the raft cartwheeling after them. 
When wc draw closer we can sec a con- 
crete diversion dam creating an eight- 
foot waterfall. 

There is no lime for preparation. Near 
the brink wc spot an intcnupiion in the 
even flow of the falls, u point where the 
water angles to one side like the pages of 
an open book. A sharp J-sirokc turns the 
raft and wc shoot safely through this un- 
expected chute, a summertime sleigh 
ride, farther along the two men over- 
bvnii d hung laughing (u the sides of their 
upended raft, no harm done, and a hish 
& Came Department powerboat holding 
against the current along the shore lets 
them drift past unaided. 

Lunch at SpriasihiU'. 

“Musquelors very troublesom.** This 
complaint appears frequently in the jour- 
nals of Captain William Clark, who 
camped here with his parly of explorers 
near the present site of the Springdale 
bridge. That was on July 16. 1806. Clark 
was on the return trek from the Pacitic. 
having left Meriwether Lewis and the 
other half of the extsedition on the Bitter- 
root Rivertwo weeks before. He crossed 
over into the valley of the Yellowstone 
following what is now called the Bo/e- 
ntan Pass. It was not culled anything by 
the white man back in 1806. and even 
the Yellowstone was still known as the 
Rochejaunc (Clark spelled it luilu'jliow), 
the name given it by I rcnch trappers and 
explorers. 

CJark hi/d J>oped Jo the VeJJr/w- 
stoncand meet with Captain Lew is at the 
point where the river joins the Missouri, 
but he failed to And cottonwood trees 
large enough for dugouts and he and his 
parly made their way along the bank on 
horseback, plagued all the while by the 
“troublesom musquetors." 

I he insect life at Springdale wvsuld still 
seem familiar to Captain Clark, even to- 
day with rubber rafts and aluminum ca- 
noes beached on the shore and crowds 
of becr-drmking. sun-pinked Americans 
wandering through the woods in bath- 
ing suits. The mosquitos rise in dark 
swarms out of the grass the moment you 
step onto the bank. Clouds of moic-st/ed 
furies hover above the lines waiting for 
hamburgers and pie or queuing up in 


front of the portable toilets. The 4-H 
Club of Springdale has set up shop un- 
der the trees: hungry floaters arc every- 
where in the woods and along the shore, 
balancing paper plates on their knees and 
swatting frantically. 

The Lewis and Clark Kxpedilion has 
been a ftK’al point for the annual Liv- 
ingston to Billings float trip ever since 
its inception. I-'loatcrs in the past made 
the trip garbed like lyih century pio- 
neers. It was not unusual to see men wear- 
ing coonskin caps or middle-aged ma- 
trons costumed as Sacajawca, with 
fringed buckskin skirls and plastic pa- 
poose dolls strapped to their backs, Once 
a party consisting of the mayors of the 
various pariiciputing towns embarked in 
a long dugoiii hewn from the trunk of a 
cottonwood. The price paid for authen- 
ticity was an almost immediate dunking 
in the cold swift water (Clark cvcn(u- 
ally felled two trees large enough for a 
pair of canoes 28 feet long, but he lashed 
them together for stability and avoided 
the fate of his future imitators.) 

I he first float trip used Lewis and 
Clark Us its theme. This year, according 
toihcbriK'hurc. the theme is “Park. Man 
and His Environment." The Yellow- 
stone. in spite of ivcasional glimpses of 
ranch buildings and highways, is essen- 
tially unchanged from the lime when the 
tirsi while explorers made their way 
along the shore. It is a wild river: no large 
dams check its seasonal flooding: there 
is almost no industry and very few low ns 
along the way. 

.Ml this soon may change. The use of 
new sophisticated equipment now makes 
it worth mining the immense low -sulfur 
coal deposits in eastern Montana and 
noTihern VVvom/ng /mJ has brought 
about a resurgence of the same boomer 
mcnialiiy that left the slate a legacy of 
ghost tow ns. abandoned smeliersand un- 
sightly tailing ponds in the wake of the 
19ih century gold fever, Strip mining op- 
erations havealready begun in Montana, 
giant generating complexes arc being 
built and the power companies arc fond 
of describing the area as “the Ruhr of 
the Northwest." 

In order to make it possible for clee- 
trieilyf generated in Montana to run the 
air conditioners and pop-up toasters of 
Birmingham. Ala., water as well as coal 
IS required millions of gallons of wa- 
ter, The master plan calls for contain- 
ment dams to be built on the Tongue, 
the Big Horn and the 'i cllowstone and 
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One Man. One Scent. 
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Take 

your 

pick. 

The fresh picked scent 
of English Leather Lime. 

So you love English Leather- 
Lime. Then why not love it all 
over your body? 

We have lots of ways to keep 
you feeling lime fresh from head 
to toe. Each with so much lime, 
it^ like picking fresh limes off a 
tree. Here are four you can pick: 


Snave Cream II « $150 

f>oiJOfant $] 25 

After Shave J2 50 

Soap-on-a-Rooe $2 00 
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for an elaborate system of aqueducts to 
transport the v, atcr to a power plant that 
will dwarf even the monstrous lour Cor- 
ners operation in the Southwest. Above 
the dams will be huye lakes, the rivers lost 
forever beneath the feet of future water 
skiers. Below these cnginccnnji; marvels 
the flow of water will be artificiulls con- 
trolled. No more spring runoff; the riv- 
ers will be tame, managed, machine- 
tooled. Not everyone regards this as 
progress, and petitions arc circulating to 
have Congress declare the Yellowstone 
a “scenic river.” 

Ltilf Aftenuton Arrive a! lHn fimhe'. 
Supper served at ftiirgroiinih. 

The afternoon is hot and sunny. The 
day which began as gray. dri/./ling au- 
tumn has evolved into broiling summer. 
What once was said about New England 
weather holds true in Montana: “If you 
don't like It. wail five minutes." Stripped 
down to life preservers and bathing suits, 
limbs glistening with tanning lotion and 
eyes masked by sunglasses, our only re- 
gret IS the failure to have brought beer 
and a portable radio. 

rhere IS little to do in the raft between 
rapids. Jada sings choruses from her in- 
exhaustible mother lode of oldics-but- 
goodies. We dream of beer. A discover) 
IS made: the movement of hare flesh 
against the sides of the raft produces a 
sound remarkably like flatulence. So 
good IS the imitation that our apologies 
are continual. We recall the inflatable 
rubber bladders called whoopee cush- 
ions sold in novelty shops and guaran- 
teed to make you the life of the part). 
Remember the embarrassment of the un- 
suspeciingV The raft, bv some extension 
of sunstroke logic, suddenly appears to 
be no more than a gigantic whoopee 
cushion, a Claes Oldenburg exaggera- 
tion of the banal. We wonder if we have 
accidentally hit upon the exact metaphor 
for the flout trip. 

July 8. nine a./n. Reed Point. 

Rians for an early start have been mod- 
ified by sleeping late, and a bobbing pro- 
cession of floaters is ahead of us. Our 
basic supplies now include two six-packs 
of beer bought from the American Le- 
gion concession at the fairgrounds. These 
arc secured with a length of nylon cord 
and dropped over the side to cool. With 
a load of beer trailing in our wake wc 
feel we have entered into the true spirit 
of the float trip at last. 
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By midmorning the sun is bla/ing like 
a Bessemer converter and the beer is 
gone. The danger of sunburn rules out 
the comfort of bathing suits, and wc swel- 
ter in jeans and long-sleeved shirts. The 
river seems to be running at half-speed. 
Even the few rapids wc encounter arc 
tame compared with yesterday's white 
water. We lie sprawled in the raft like 
the survivors of a freighter torpcdivcd in 
the Coral Sea. 

In a little w hile we are greeted by a pe- 
culiar riverbank f(i/>/i'(ii< vi'vuiif. Rosing 
beside an antique buckboard are a man 
and woman costumed in gingham and 
homespun as a l^th century ranch cou- 
ple. Above their heads flutter colorful 
plastic pennants (the kind seen at gas sta- 
tions and the grand openings of super- 
markets) and a banner that reads; 
cotiNTRYMAS f RiiK isiMis. A smaller 
sign invites floaters to stop for a free 
drink. It seems altogether appropriate in 
this age when even war is televised to 
interrupt a float trip for a commercial 
message. 

I arlher along, the sight of a crowded 
bank and several do/cn beached rafts 
brings jo). We wade ashore, dragging the 
raft after us, and join the lines for lunch. 
The Reed Point Bar is donating free beer 
and an enthusiastic crowd surrounds the 
keg. Instead of the traditional hamburg- 
er. the VI W Auxiliarv is serving Sloppy 
Joes. Wc carry our dripping plates into 
the shadows under the Reed Point 
bridge, happy as trolls in the fragrant 
oo/e of river mud. 

Late Afiernaan at Coluiuhus. 

Meals served next to hridge. 

In 1875 Horace Countryman reopened 
his saloon at the mouth of the Stillwater 
River. Me moved down from Benson's 
l.anding on the Big Bend of the Yellow- 
stone (present site of the town of Liv- 
ingston) when the Indian Agency across 
the river relocated. The Southeasiern side 
of the Yellowstone was the territory of 
the Crow Nation, and selling whiskey 
there was prohibited by federal law. Bui 
on the opposite bank free enterprise 
flourished. Horace Countryman moved 
to keep up with his clientele. The new 
location was lirst known as Eagle Nest; 
this became Sheep Dip. then Stillwater 
and finally Columbus. 

Cars and campers crowd together un- 
der the cottonwoods here. A mountain- 
ous pile of highway department sand is 
the most prominent landmark; traflic on 
fonilmifd 
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When you know you’ve gotten 
the most out of yourself, that’s when 
you feel your b^t. Right? 

And that’s when you deserve 
the one drink that’s always at its best. 

Seagram’s 7 Crown and 7Up. 

Get it nice and tall 
over plenty of ice. Then 
settle into it. 

Seven & Seven. 

It belongs to moments J 
like this. 


y's auiLsoesL 

i and 7 Up. 

t 
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Seagram Distillers Co.. N.Y.C. American Whiskey- A Blend. 86 Proof. 

"Seven-Up" and “7 Up" are registered trademarks identifying the product of the Seven-Up Company. 
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7i?Tnwr thrill : 
everythingit pianpsdBM 
drivin|;j3ome, an^hing 
caim^pen.fhat^ where 
we«Mlly appreciate 
our UniroyahStel Mled 
RadialHiM. 



isdriviiKhonia 


forsiopp^ - 
easy hami; i. 
puncture resisiai^ 
roads and bad we 
That^ meabu-,.; 
them my own p- 
smooth-rin:-i;i ; 


Al: I'm the cow.(> • 
group. But I kni>v 
depend on Uiih '; 
tough steel bi ‘i ■ 
radial con-^ 
driving hrn^ 

mej*f-^ .;r- - 
bnt'Ss _ ...li 



r«comm«r><l that you slway* w*»r a Ha)tml and aya pfotadtion, kaap your ligtiR and cOdCk lha ;p«ai {awi be>or« ypu nda For a 
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To the father 

who wants more for his son. 

Somewhere, far out of the city, there's a 
place where a tx)y and his father can 
really get to know each other. A place 
where they can talk, and do things, and 
have fun. Together. 

At Honda, we make minibikes for 
young boys— the QA-50 and Mini'Trail 50. 
We believe they're the finest and the most 
dependable minibikes on the market today. 
They're perfect for taking along on those 
trips to "somewhere," because we've dis- 
covered that riding one is an activity that 
both father and son enjoy. A father teaches. 
The son learns— about riding, about the 
out-of-doors, about growing up. 

We'd like you to discover that new 
world a minibike— or any Honda bike- 
can open for a boy and his father. Your 
nearby Honda dealer will be glad to intro- 
duce you to it. He'll show you the Honda 
safely features tor rider and environment. 
He'll give you tips on teachiiig your son 
how to ride. He'll help you choose just the 
right bike for your son. And one for you. 

But that's only the beginning. You'll 
find the more the two of you do together 
■ with a Honda, the more there is. 


■fyom Mighty to Mini, Honda has it all 




YELLOWSTONE roniinurd 

ihe tsMvIanc road nearby continual. .At 
sundown the odor of hundreds of ham- 
burgers cooking mingles with the settling 
dust. We pitch our tents along the riv- 
erbank and head for town in search of a 
restaurant. 

Ti‘u p.rti. of Air Bowl. Tiophy to 

hi' Kiren to coupk- with »i<nr ««f/it'tifif 
Lcwi.K ontl Clark coxtumvs. 

The Air Bowl has nothing to do with 
football. It is a combination bowling al- 
ley. bar and restaurant located in front 
of a flat grassy field that serves as an air- 
ptirt. A few Piper Cubs staked down in 
back add aeronautical verisimilitude. In- 
side. the place is packed. Terrazzo floors 
and stainless steel trim remind one of a 
bus terminal. In the bar a cowboy trio 
wearing string ties and snap-front shirts 
plays Mr oiul Hohhv Mi Cec to a sullen 
crowd of dancers. There's not an authen- 
tic Lewis and Clark costume in sight. 

W'c return to town and seek out the 
New Allas Bar. also jammed with float- 
ers. .Assorted trophies decorate thewalls. 
elk. deer, antelope and a two-headed calf 
mounted m a glass case. I'hc back room 
holds a few tables and here, under the 
crouching ligure of a stuffed cougar, an 
egg-bald man deals cards. 

July y. nine a.m. —Launch for Liiurcl. 

The most treacherous rapids of the 
float trip occur in the stretch of river be- 
tween Columbus and Park City. This is 
where people drowned in the past: one 
in 1967. two in 1970. .As before at the rail- 
road viaduct, wherever the county road 
chanced to parallel a dangerous section 
of water, numbers of cars and pickups 
arc parked; front row seats for potential 
disaster. Seeing these kind people lining 
the bank makes iteasy to understand why 
the Roman gladiatorial contests were 
sellouts. But two days of braving rapids 
have made us ciKky. and we wave with 
cheerful insolence at our curbside admir- 
ers as the rubber raft bobs through the 
white water. 

Our only mishap comes without an au- 
dience. We miscalculate the hazards of a 
large submerged boulder and arc caught 
and held by a turbulent baekwasb. The 
raft buckles, and a torrent ofwatcr drives 
the stern beneath the surface. I go com- 
pletely under, losing my hat but not my 
paddle: then suddenly the raft floats 
free, full as a bathtub, and miraculously 
I'm still aboard as we continue down the 
river, laughing and bailing. 


No sooner are we .iround the bend 
from the lunch stop than the flaming 
smokestacks and squat storage tanks of 
the Laurel oil reflnery come into sight. 

W'e breathe deeply the noisome aroma 
of petroleum, it is the smell of death: rot- 
ting dinositurs. corpses u million years 
old. The odor follows us down the river 
long after the towers and pipelines of the 
refinery have passed from view. 

l.atc afternoon — Arriw at Billi'igs- 
The last lap is a letdown. The river here 
is broad and slow, and floating begins to 
seem more a chore than an adventure. 
Where before wc might float for hours 
without glimpsing a house, now there are 
trailer parks and mobile honves crow ding 
the shore. And in contrast with the sand- 
stone cliffs and canyons wc drifted 
through only this morning, here the riv- 
er is riprapped with hundreds of junked 
car bodies strung on cables along the 
bank. 

The car bodies only serve as an intro- 
duction to the grotesque. Downstream 
wc encounter the carcass of a dead horse 
stranded against a pile of driftwood in 
the middle of the river. Belly up and 
bloated, legs standing stiflly in the air. it 
IS right at homo among the discarded re- 
frigerators, washing machines and sod- 
den mattresses that have been dumped 
into the Yellowstone. The horse is an ob- 
scene reminder that in three days wc saw 
more trash than wildlife. There were oc- 
casional ducks, and once a sharp-shinned 
hawk circling above its nest, but what a 
contrast with what Captain William 
Clark wrote in his journal 167 years ago; 
"Saw cmcncc hoards of Flk feeding on 
the opposit side of the river. I saw a great 
number of young gees in the river ... for 
me to mention or give an estimate of the 
different Species of wild animals on ibis 
river particularly Buffalow. Elk. .Ante- 
lopes & Wolves would be increditable. I 
shall therefore be silent on the subject 
further." 

The float trip ends as it began, with- 
out fanfare. Once again the sky threat- 
ens ram. The Fish & Game powerboat 
IS on hand to assist at the landing site m 
kvscphinc RarW in Billings and it speeds 
out into the current to pick up a small 
plastic raft full of beer that broke away 
from some floaters farther upstream. 
Several spectators wait on the shore, 
watching for the arrival of friends and 
relatives. No hamburgers for sale here. 
The Jaycees have closed up shop, end 
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The American 
Express Card 
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Buys Tires 

at 25,000 Mobil Stations 
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Buys Batteries 

at 25,000 Mobil Stations 
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Buys Repairs* 

at 25,000 Mobil Stations 


Use the American Express Card to 
buy spark plugs, motor oil. whatever 
you need to keep your car in top run- 
ning condition. And that includes 
charging Mobil Detergent Gasoline. 
The American Express Card is wel- 
comed at over 25,000 Mobil Stations 
coast-to-coast. 

•Maximum $150.00 

M©bir 
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f our>cars ariur he exhumed her 
from the Pendine Sands on the 
British Coast. Owen WsnOwin. 
lecturer at England's Bangor 
University, has restored Hubs to 
life. Babs is a 500-hp automobile 
that set the world land-speed rec- 
ord of 171 mph in l'J2ti and 
crashed the following >ear. kill- 
ing Welsh drtscr JclTrcs Pair> 
Thomas. Babs was buried on the 
beach *»f her demise and lay there 
undisturbed until Owen claimed 
her. Me did not take the recon- 
ditioned Babs out of bottom gear 
m her inaugural rerun at an old 
air base but. sputtering smi’ke 
and dames from her exhau'i 
pipe, the grand lady reached Ml 
mph. ■' Babs is part of racing his- 
tory." said Owen. "She will be 
taken to a museum and dis- 
played as a monument." 

Ordinarily John Huviicck of the 
Boston Celtics would make a fa-i 
break away from diaper chang- 
ing. but there he was on exhibi- 
tion in a New York department 
store, displaying his touch with 
disposables. "The first thing you 




do is get the old one ofT." said 
the father of two. "Then you 
wipe up. pul on a Pampers and 
secure the tabs on both sides." 
A star's work is nev er done. 

Mary land horseman Stuart Jan- 
ney Jr. has named his new foal 
born of Biickpasscr and Shenan- 
igan. Calls him Watergate. 

Among the honors handed out 
recently by the Society of Auht- 
ican Social Scribes, an organiza- 
tion of Hseicty editors, was the 
: Brassy Award. It went to the 
"male chauvinist tennis pig of 
llwycar." Bobby Riggs. 

Uueeit Kli/abcih won the group's 
Classy Award. The announce- 
ment was made in Toronto, 
where Her Majesty maintained 
I her compivsurc despite a sticky 
' situation during a horscshivcing 
I exhibition at a display of pioneer 
j arts. It was noted that the rear 
! end of a 1.700-pound mare 
■ would point at the Queen, an in- 
j tolerable breach of etiuucue. 
"Bui, "said blacksmith Norman 
Rose, "if I turn the horse 
around, /nt'backsidc will face (Ik 
Q ueen." It was decided that the 
horse's rear was more offensive, 
so she was turned around and 
around and around as the Queen 
loured the other exhibils. 

♦ Joe hra/ier may have revolu- 
tionized the prefight workout. 
During roadwork for his Lon- 
don bout with Joe Bugner he re- 
lieved the tedium by watching 
the telly. No doubt the choice 
was Coioiiation Sireei for the 
former heavyweight champion 

hast Cierman glider pilot I dii 
Kike did not win the race m 
fact he skillfully steered off- 
course and landed in a turnip 
patch but on the whole he was 
pleased. Seems the patch was in 
West (iermany . hike had set out 
on u three-corner course during 
competition and sort of lost it on 
the first turn. 


It wasn't exactly a parlay but it 
iiv/.v luck. Donald Heaslcy of Lev - ! 
iitown. Pa won the SI million 
first prize in the New Jersey stale , 
lottery, and with the same ticket ■ 
(he buys only one of the multi- ! 
numbered chances each week I he | 
raked in another hefty SIO.OOO 
□s consolation prize. Svmie con- 
solation. Some odds >24 tril- 
lion to I according to lottery 
officials. 

®Thai well-known qiiarlerbuck 
Kthel Kennedy was welcomed to 
the board of directors of M'l 
I Charities by .Mrs. Vince Lom- 
bardi and Commissioner Pete 
Hozelle. Mrs. Kennedy, as re- 
ported by that well-known 
sporiswritcr .Art Buchwald, was 
playing for the Convent of the 
' Sacred Mean in the Bronx when 
Dial well-known Notre Dame 
Coach Pal O’Brien, driving by. 
saw her throw for three touch- 
downs. kick four field goals and 
intercept two passes "while the 
light changed." O'Brien, Buch- 
wald swears, recruited I thcl for 
Manhaiianvillc College, where 
she led her team to four unde- 
feated seasons and three inv na- 
tions 10 the Rose Bi*w I. "The pro 
olTcisiolIed in," he wrote. "Klh- 
el was drafted by the Kennedy 
Tigers for SIOO.OOO a year plus 
a home in Virginia, a car and two 


months' free vacatimi in Myan- 
nispon, I he rest is history- ifh 
I thcl 111 the backltcld the Tigers 
never lost a touch football game 
in 15 years." Or an election. 

What a splash they had in Cin- 
cinnati whenformer Indianaand 
Olympic swimmer (iary Mall 
married Mary \deU- Keating, a 
four-lime National .AAU com- 
ix’tilorand sister of Charlie Kea- 
ting. who will join the Indiana 
swimming team this fall. Hall's 
Indiana teammate Mark -Spitz 
was an usher and (he hridc was 
given away by her father, who 
heads the Marlin Swim Club in 
Cincinnati- The new couple's 
children should be a cinch for the 
1942 Olympics. 

Joe Ik'ibcrbeeke of Charlotte. 
N.C. thought it would be a nice 
stunt to celebrate his birthday 
by making a parachute jump 
from 2.200 feel for each of his 
f>2 years, l ine, except he almost 
reached early retirement when 
his main chute failed to oiscn 
on the 57th drop. I onunatcly. 
hisauxihary saved him l.(KX)fect 
from the ground. Undeterred, 
and despite an aching back, he 
I gamely jumped through the last 
live years, even though it prob- 
ably aged him that much in the 
priKcss. 
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Who foots the famiily 
shoe bills when you 
become disabled? 



It takes a regular income to keep a family running smoothly. 
That's why a State l arm Disability Income Policy can come in 
so handy if sickness or injury 
prevents you from 
bringing home a regular 
paycheck. 

It provides a regular 
monthly income to help you 
with normal family 
e.vpcnscs like clothing and 
groceries. Or maybe the 
monthly car payments, or 
the mortgage. 

Being laid up isn't 
pleasant to think about. But 
a family doing without isn't 
cither. 

So if you're not covered 
for disability, w hy not call 
your State Farm agent 
today. He's there to help 
you plan the policy that's 
just right for your family. 

Money you need for the 
people you love. Plus the 
personal attention 
you deserve. 

It's all p;irt of 
State Farm 


STAll. I ARM .MflL'AI. AL'tOMOUIl-1. INSl R \St. J I ()MI’.\\\. Il.*mc Ollisc Hl.n.m.nsion, Him 


person- 
to-person headth insurance. 


Like a good neighbor, State Fau*m is there 


BASEBALL/A^az-Ar Mulvoy 



Some head on this Brewer 

Milwaukee Pitcher Jim Colborn admits he has a mediocre arm, but by 
thinking the ball to just the right spots he has become a big winner 


J im Colborn. one Whittier College 
iiluniniis going gin>d (he^c days, 
likes to spend his idle moments dream- 
ing iipcalch> names for the MiK\aukce 
Ureviers. '•All i^nnant contenders necil 
an identitN." Colborn sa>s, "Something 
like the Hig Red Machine or the Mod 
Ssiiiad or the Ama/in' Mels.” So \sh> is 
Colborn concerned about an idemitv for 
the Breucis. who have been well iden- 
iilied as hapless and pathetic since their 
arrival from Seattle in 1970? 

Thanks principalis to the right arm of 
Colborn. a 26->car-old with an 11-3 rec- 
ord and a 2.54 earned run average, and 
the wiles of Vtanager Del C'landall, Mil- 
waukee once again is sulfcring a twinge 
of the kind of pennant fever that Hcnr) 


Aaron and l.ddie Mathews and Crandali 
himscll brought so emphaticall,' to Beer- 
ville two decades ago .X solid spring pick 
to repeat their last-place linivh in the 
American i.eague 1 asi. the Brewers 
thrust themselves into the pennant 
scramble with an IS-li) record during 
June. On live of those giddv da>s thev 
were in lirst place. If thev somehiwv end 
up ihcre in October. Detroit Manager 
Bills Martin will be sorrv indetfd. 

Colbtirn siaried thinking up team 
nicknames w hen the Brewers reeled off 15 
wills in 16 games and knocked the Tigers 
out of first place. "We're the Big Blue 
Beer Truck." he said foamilv. Then, 
when the Brewers losia few gaPtes. Col- 
born decided thc> were the Who .-Xrc 


STUDENT COceORN ,.lljrls pitches on J rc\t 
il.n. joined b> Hiewcr leflluinder Chris Short. 


Those Ci iiv s Out There? Citing. Realizing 
that the Brewers needed a lasting tdcnli- 
t>. Colborn nevt bowed deepiv toward 
Martin and coined another: the Chinese 
Bandits. 

Martin, il seems, had laughed off the 
Brewers, saving. "If thev can win with 
this team. I'm a C liinese aviator.” After 
the I'igcrs cneouniercd some unfriendiv 
skies. Marlin claimed the remark was in- 
operaiivo. "Made big mistake.” he said. 
"Brewers tough club. I got a friend 
named Howard Wong, and I'm taking 
flying lessons from him." 

"People tend to think wcTe a fluke." 
Crandall says, "but we're not. Wc don't 
have any rookies hitting .360 now or any 
veterans hitting way over their heads. .Ml 
our players are simply performing to the 
\cse\vsV vlvtir capwbdwies. As \ sceiv.v.e'W 
get belter before wc get worse. At least I 
hope we will.” 

Colborn is the only Brewer whose per- 
formanecthisscastm htis far exceeded his 
previous accomplishments. Leo Duro- 
cher flunked Colborn three times in (. hi- 
cago before I he Cubs shipped him to Mil- 
waukee after the 1971 season. Pitching 
mostly in relief, something the Brewer 
starters needed constantly, he had a 7-7 
record and a sound 3. 10 earned run aver- 
age in 1972. He was scheduled for more 
bullpen duly this season but goiachance 
u> start when Bill Parsons developed a 
sore arm. Tlic bull|scn has not seen him 
since. 

His elevation Inis not fogged up Col- 
born's assessment iifhiniscir. "My pitch- 
es arc all mediocre.” he says. "I don't 
have one real outstanding pitch, but I 
usually can got the hall (wer the plate 
w licre I want it. W hen hitlers see me for 
the lirst time, they say. ■(ice/, his pitch 
looks like a watermelon.' Well. I hope 
they hit il like that and it splatters all over 
the place" 

Colborn is no stranger to achievement. 
"I've always been a si river." he says. "In 
the eighth grade back in Santa Paula, 
Calif. I was the best student and the best 
ulhletc m school. In high school 1 was just 
a star. Now that sounds vain. I know, but 
I did have success and it did not go to my 
head I was comfortable in the limelight 
because it was where I wanted to be." 

rotlliiufd 
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It’s hard to tell 
where your hands 
stop and Wilson 
Staffs start. 

When you’ve got $25,000 riding on a 
tournament, you get very picky about your clubs. 

You want clubs that’ll give you maximum 
control and maximum maneuverability. 

In short, clubs that feel and perform like 
part of you. 

That’s a perfect description of Wilson Staff' 
clubs. 

And that's why more touring professionals 
use Wilson Staffs than any other set of clubs. 

Less is more. 

Why do Wilson Staffs feel so natural? 

Because they were designed to be superbly 
maneu\'crable. So you can bring your skill to 
bear almost anywhere. 

The slim sole of the Staff iron is contoured 
both from heel to toe and from the leading edge 
to the back of the sole. This conttnir allows you 
to maneuver the iron and open or close the 
blade more easily. 

More power to you. 

If you could hit a golf ball with your arm, 
you’d pur all of your weight behind the spot 
that meets the ball for maximum power. 

That’s exactly what you get when you hit a 
ball squarely with a XX'ilson Staff iron. Because 
we’ve taken the inefficient weight out of the heel 
of the irons with our drilled-through principle ^ 
and moved it in the directioir of the ttie. P I 

The result is more hitting weight in the * -- 
center of the club face and toward the toe to 
hit balls farther and with greater accuracy. 


A.s you change, tliey change. 
Unlike most other clubs, your 
W'ilson Staff clubs can change as your 
game changes— thanks to our Variable 
Swing Weight feature. 

For the first time, it is incorporated in 
the irons as well as the woods. 

So if you think a modest change in 
“feel” might help your game, \’isit your cluh 
professional, and he’ll change your club's 
swing weight to fir the new you. 

Famous golfers don’t sign them. They 
design them. 

(.')ur Wilson Adx'isory Staff is the largest in 
golf. And these 43 top professionals do more 
with our Staff clubs than pose for pictures with 
them. 

They play them. 

Then men like Sam Snead, Julius Boros 
and Billy Casper provide us with specific 
recommendations which arc, in turn, tested 
and played. 

This nevet'ending process of refinement is 
another reason why the Staff is the cluh most 
played by touring professionals. 

Take a look at a set of Wilson Staffs at 
your professional golf shop. 

And if they feci like an extension of you, 
remember that they’re also an extension of a 
lot of other great golfers as well. 

You don’t have to be a pro 
to "feel” the difference. 


IDiC^on? 

Staff Clubs 








You thought your agent was Occidental. Actually, he’s 
Transamerican. 


We're Transamerica, the people in the Pyramid. 

And Occidental Life of California is one of the many 
companies we own. 

Like Occidental most of the others don't manufacture 
anything either. What each one does is provide a service- 
protect families and their property, move their furniture, 
entertain them — that sort of thing. 

When service is your most important business, you get to 
know a lot about it. You even develop a philosophy. Ours 
is to give America's families solid service at a reasonable cost. 

Then, to stand behind it. 

So, if you have a comment (good or bad) about any 
Transamerica service, write our chairman. Jack Beckett. 

If you want to be anonymous, you don’t build a Pyramid. 


Transamepica 


United Artists, Transamerica Insurance. Budget Rent-A-Car, 

Lyon Moving & Storage, Pacific Finance Loans, Trans International Airlines 
Bankers Mortgage of California, and 27 other services. 




Robert Hunter 
tells why 100 Pipers 
mellows its whiskies 
in aged casks. 


It was only two years ago that 
Robert Hunter completed his 
apprenticeship at our cooperage in 
Paisley. 

It takes five years to learn the 
time-honored cooper's trade. Five 
years at the side of a journeyman, 
preserving and restoring the old 
sherry casks in which we age the 
whiskies that become TOO Pipers. 

"Old barrels preserve the flavor 
as the whisky mellow's," Robert 
explains. "New wood steals some of 
the taste, by absorbing it. An 
intolerable waste of something 
precious!" 


Robert lakes great pride in his 
mastery of ancient tools like the 
scullop and downright. And in the 
knowledge that he is among a 
handful of artisans entrusted with 
the treasured butts and casks and 
barrels that store our rare whiskies 
during their years of maturation. 



Pride. When it comes 
to making a classic Scotch, 
we know of no finer quality 
a man can have. 

Seagram'S 

100 

PIPERS 

Scotch 

It's made proudly. 
Drink it that way. 


100 PIPERS - SLENDEO SCOTCH WHISKV - W PROOF 
SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANV. NEW YORK 
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Colborn continued to diiiplay his aca- 
demic and athletic prowess at VS hiiiier 
College, from which he graduated in 1967 
with a bachelor's degree in sociology. 

•One of my old classmates," Colborn 
says, "tells me they have taken down a 
dormitory sign that read iiirH\Ri> m. 
NIXON SLtpr Hi-Rt and replaced it w'iih 
iASirS W, (-<>LB{)RN SLI-PT HtRL. U's a 
good story, hut I don't think it's true." 

Colborn believes he has found a mind- 
over-matter approach to the game. "I 
don’t think 1 have been psychologically 
consistent in the past," he says. "1 have 
taken myself too seriously at times; my 
mental attitudes kept changing. Now J 
think I have reached a permanent peace 
with myself. How? Simply by being clos- 
er to the type of person that I want to 
be. I don't care how many people say I'm 
great, as far as I'm concerned I'm no 
greater than a bricklayer or a garbage 
collector. The whole purpose in life is to 
achieve serenity. That makes happiness, 
not money or possessions." 

Colborn is always analyzing and ask- 
ing. He recently engaged teammate 
George Scott in a lengthy discussion 
about hitting. "George and I use differ- 
ent words and expressions to say the 
same things, perhaps." Colborn says, 
"but George has a lot to say, and 1 lis- 
ten. For instance, he gave me his theory 
about guess-hitlers. George is a guess- 
hitter, so he knew what he was talking 
about. Now I try to throw guess-hitters 
like Bobby Murccr pilches they can't hit 
out of the park, and guess-hitters like 
Frank Robinson pitches they don't want 
to hit. There's a difference. Murccr will 
not hit an outside fastball for an oppo- 
site field home run, but Robinson will. 
They're both guess-hitters, but you must 
pilch them differently." 

Like many oft he Brewers, Colborn has 
bencliled from the methods of Crandall, 
who docs not react with hot words or 
chair-tossing tantrums when his players 
fail to fulhil his expeclalions. "But pa- 
tience is a tricky subject," Crandall says. 
"If you do not expect things out of play- 
ers. they might think you're being patient 
out of indifference. You also can be pa- 
tient to an extreme." 

Crandall kept his customary cool re- 
cently w hen Scott, in a slump, balked at 
a batting-order change moving him from 
fourth to seventh. When he noticed the 
change, he developed an instant groin 
pull and missed two games. "I'm not a 
No, 7 hitler, let's put it that way." Scott 


said. "I get paid S80.000 a year, and they 
don’t pay $80,000 to players w ho bat sev- 
enth." On the third day Crandall wailed 
until game time and then asked Scott if 
he could play, "1 guess so." he answered. 
"Good." Crandall said, and he wrote 
Scott’s name into the No. 7 position in 
the batting order. Scott got two hits, and 
soon was back in his familiar No. 4 po- 
sition. 

Makes you think, as Jim Colborn 
might say. 


THE WEEK 
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by PAT PUTNAM 


Ml PAQT ** 

INL LnO I your perspective. "The 
Cubs?" said Montreal Manager Gene 
Maueh. "At this time in 1969 they looked 
likea supcrlcam. Now they're a lot older and 
they still haven't won. Us? Mostly wc are 
the same names, but our young ones arc im- 
proving and our veterans arc playing like 
lhc> can. " 

While everyone else waits for them to 
fade— as has been their wont the Cubs 
rolled merrily on, winning six of eight and 
enlarging ihcir divisional lead to seven 
games. At the moment the biggest problem 
in Chicago appears to be the lack of lights 
at Wriglev Field. Just think, should the Cubs 
make it to the World Series, thc> will be the 
home team in the Tuesday- Wednesday- 
Thursday set of games. NBC has already 
decreed that these games will be played at 
night. And what television decrees, it gets. 
Oh well, it’s still early. 

The hitting that carried Montreal to sev- 
en straight victories and second place has 
flickered away like the northern lights. So 
has second place. On Saturday Pittsburgh 
handed the Fxpos their third straight loss, 
5-1. For Montreal it was the eighth defeat 
in 10 games and the 12lh in 17. This col- 
lapse ojXincd second place to St. Louis, which 
had finally struggled back to the ..^00 level 
but then spun its wheels with a 4-4 week. 
The Cardinals timshed June with an ltt-12 
record. What St. Louis ought to do is slay 
away from Pennsylvania clubs: the Cards arc 
1-6 against Pittsburgh, 4-6 against Philadel- 
phia. At one point the Cardinals, combined 
record against the two Pennsylvania teams 
was l-l I. 

Finally getting the pitching they had a year 
ago, the Pirates won five of eight and arose 
from last place to within 2*/^ games of sec- 
ond. Philadelphia is hoping Steve Carlton 
can regain his oncc-magic touch. While wan- 
ing. the Phillies won five of nine. With more 


talent on the disabled list than on the field, 
the .Mels plunged into the basement. What 
New York needs is another star in the East. 

CHI 46-32 ST. L3T-37 MONT 34-37 

PITT 34-36 PHIL 36-40 NY 32-39 

Ml \A/CQT "It’s too early to claim 
INL VVLOI the pennant," said Wal- 
ter Alston, who has his Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers cruising out front by 6Vi games, "bin I 
think the league has found out that our 
young guys don't quit." Since .^p^il. the 
Dodgers have come from behind to win 23 
games, and they apparently don't care if it 
lakes a few extra innings. Last Friday night 
Hill Russell hit a bascs-loadcd single in the 
12th inning to beat Atlanta 12 9. The fol- 
lowing night Lee Lacy singled in the l.'tth to 
beat the Rctfs 8-7. The two victories gave 
the Dodgers a 6-1 mark for the week. 

The Giants finished June with a .1-4 week 
and with Juan Marichal pitching in relief. 
With at least two play ers headed for the All- 
Star Game. San Francisco has talent enough 
to till out a couple of rosters, hut somehow 
each June the Giants become the Tiiiinir ind 
everybody else plays iceberg. 

When you arc 1 1 games back there is no 
rest for the wounded, and lhedes|xraic Reds 
are hoping that even half a Johnny Bench 
can help. Bench has a badly pulled calf mus- 
cle but is playing with his left leg taped from 
knee to foot and with a special shoe lift to 
relieve some of the pressure, "ft needs three 
complete weeks of rest," Bench said. "But I 
have to play. We need to win." Bench played, 
but last week the Reds won only two while 
losing six. 

Like everyone else, Houston tost ground 
to the Dodgers, but the Astros held onto 
third by winning four of eight- Atlanta, with 
Henry Aaron hitting No. 693. won four of 
seven, but the Braves arc still 12 victories 
away from .500 ball. "Our players have got 
to concentrate more." said Manager Lddie 
Mathews. The Padres eoncenttated on los- 
ing four of six. 

LA 61-27 $F 45-34 HOUS 43-36 

CIN 39-37 ATL 33-46 SO 28-62 

A I FAQT If •li‘^re is an oil shortage 
r\L CnO 1 in the U.S.. you can t 

prove It by Gaylord Perry, or so the New 
York Yankees contended. After losing to 
Perry in Cleveland, the division leaders 
charged that the Indians' ace goes to his left 
armpit more than he docs to the rosin bag 
and that (he ball then docs unnatural tricks, 
like dropping 10 to 14 inchesjust as it reach- 
es the plate. The Yankees’ Bobby Murccr 
even went so far as to say that At, President 
Joe Cronin and Commissioner Bowie Kuhn 
were "gutless" for not enforcing the rules. 
That cost Murccr S250- "And in the future," 
said Kuhn, "be more discreet." Last Friday 

(onliniH^ 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals. 
Like Rose Wynne, Stewardess. 

Rose beat out 24 other fine applicants to 
enter Delta’s rigorous training program 
and passed with flying colors. She loves 
being part chef, part wine steward, 
part mother, part sweetheart and part 
hostess. And the nice thing about it is we 
have 3,800 Roses. 

Delta is ready 
when you are. 


AOELTTA 


DoiiasWice R<Je’“OC 10 gives comfon ' Now Delta nasifte 747. ihe 727 200andihe 

a whuie new n^eaoing Two by iwo seals m DC- 10 m its Wido-R>de fleet 

both Tourist and First Class 


night m \ankcc StuJiiint Pcrr> again scr\cd 
up whatever it ts he throws. This time Ro> 
White hit two home runs and Murccrone, 
and the Y ankees won 7 2. "I hit a hanging 
greaseball," Murecr said discrcetl>. New 
York won live, against three losses for the 
week. 

Rival catchers kept snapping their lingers 
in the face of Baltimore’s Paul Blair, who 
underwent hvpnotic treatment. He. in turn, 
snapped oir 10 hits in 2S) times at bat as the 
Birds won five games in a row to move past 
Milwaukee into second place. 

•M'ter a spell of prospentv. the Brewers 
staggered, winning onl> one of six Three 
losses were to the Tigers, who arc holding 
steads in fifth place. Boston, mired bv ram, 
got in live games and won three of them, if 
there is any oil in Cleveland, it's on a slide. 

I he Indians dropped five of seven. 

NV 43-33 BALT 37-31 MIL 37-36 
BOST3S-3S OET 37-38 CLEV 37-48 

A I \A/CQT “ division where it 
AL VVLO I sL-ems a base on balls 

can drop >ou from first to fifth, Oakland 
was grumbling and winning, and the harried 
White Ss»x were losing Oick Allen, four 
games and first place. Allen’s injury came in 
a collision with California’s burly Mike Ep- 
stein that would have fltHvrcd most pUyers. 
Noi Allen. Moments later, on a grounder 
hit to his right. .Allen sprinted .‘'0 feet, gloved 
die ball and threw out the runner all on a 
leg that X rays later showed to have two hair- 
line fraeliires. W'lihoiii a trace of a limp. 
-Allen walked to the diigout. "I won’t be out 
long " he told Manager Chuck Tanner. The 
\Shitc Sox took him at his word: he was 
placed only on a 15-day disabled list 

"This team gets a lot of press about grip- 
ing and bickering,” said Oakland Coach 
Jerry Adair, "but while they talk, thev also 
play ball. ” While talking, the A’s won live 
of eight and moved into lirsi place. 7alf a 
game in front of Minnesota 1 5-^ and up from 
fourth to second place) and a full game up 
on C hicago. "I still think the W hue Sox arc 
the team to beat.’’ said Reggie Jackson after 
hilling two home runs off faltering Wilbur 
W ood (six straight defeats) and pviwering the 
A’s over Chicago y 2 Saturday aficint’on. 

The Royals are unhappy because they do 
not have a left-handed relief pitcher, but last 
week It didn’t matter, flic team’s long suit, 
defense, fell apart and Kansas City found 
Itself in a five-game losing streak. "1 can’t 
go out and field and thiow the ball for them,’’ 
growled M.inager Jack McKeon. lexasgot 
a big-Mctory and a hig crowd t.l5.6‘)X) out 
of Ib-ycar-old pitcher David Clyde (pttnf 
!(>). but lost SIX of nine other games to fall 
out of the cellar into a mine shaft 

OAK 42-3S MINN 39-33 CHI 38-33 
CAL 39-36 KC 43-38 TEX 36-46 
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27 P(-: " sM^ed $u'prised they own a 1973 Buick LeSabre 


Tom and June Bracken thought about 
their limited budget. And bought a Buick. 


Here's how they figured. 

As school teachers, they 
didn't have a lot of money to 
spend. 

So they checked into a num- 
ber of intermediate-size cars. 

They weren't satisfied. 

When they priced the full-size 
Buick LeSabre. they found it was 
just a few hundred dollars more 


than the intermediates they had 
seen, once all the available op- 
tions they wanted were figured in. 

You see. standard features on 
the Buick LeSabre include a V-8 
engine, power steering and auto- 
matic transmission. 

And when the Brackens con- 
sidered Buick's traditionally high 
resale value, well, as Tom says: 


“I felt purely from an investment 
standpoint that ) was doing better 
with a Buick LeSabre." 

You know, if 
Tom and June 
Bracken hadn't done 
their homework, 
they probablynever 
would have bought 
a Buick. 



Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 




GE builds three distinct iines 
of Centrai Air Conditioners. 



General Electric has three lines of 
central air conditioners. Regardless of the 
size of your pocketbook, or the size of your 
house, there^s a General Electric central 
air conditioner just right for you. 


Deluxe 

TA836R1C 


Executive 

lAy.tftL 


Wc start with the Standard. A good 
honest unit at a modest price. We make 
them in seven sizes from 12,500 to 
47,000 biu/h to suit most homes. It has a 
compact cabinet, simple styling, a one 
speed fan and operating economy equal to 
the industry average. 


Standard 

TA7,%B1A 


Next up is our Deluxe. This model 
comes in six sizes from 24,000 to 60,000 
btu/ h. Wc charge a little more for the 
EX'luxc because it has a larger condensing 
coil (which helps make it more 
economical) and an automatic two-speed 
fan which lets it run at a quieter low speed. 

Finally, we have our lop-of-thc-line 
Executive. In the Executive, we u.sc an 
even larger condensing coil than wc use 
in the Deluxe, and an automatic two- 
speed fan, in a large, attractive, champagne 
colored cabinet. 

This model comes in three sizes, 
.^7,000, 49,000 and 60,000 btu/h. In 
these capacities, these arc the most 
economical operating and quietest out- 
side of all central air conditioner'' listed 
in the January 1, 197.^ Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Institute Directory. For 
example, the 37,000 btu/h size has an 
efficiency rating of 9.0 btu output per 
watt input and a sound rating of 17 SRN 
at high fan speed. This is the highest 
efficiency and lowest sound rating listed 
in this size. This data is for electric split 
system, air-cooled condensing units with 
coil alone, (type RCU-A-O. 


We put our exclusive quality 
components in all of them. 


As you can see, there is a wide 
selection of sizes, performance features 
and prices, but don't think that our 
Standard is, in any way, a stripped down 
version of our Deluxe or Executive models. 

Every General Electric central air 
conditioner— regardless of size or price, 
has GE’s exclusive Spine Fin condensing 
coils, and our exclusive Climatuff “ 
compressor. In addition, all GE condensing 
units have a liquid line filter drier and 
compressor heat, These two items also help 
add assurance of reliability. 



Spine Fins are tiny aluminum fins, 
permanently Ixmded to continuous copper 
or aluminum tubing. This eliminates 
almost all joints where leaks can occur and 
cause failures. 



The Climatuff 


climatuff is more than a name; it's a 
concept of manufacturing and design. It 
has design features like a built-in 


centrifugal oil pump, quick-action ther- 
mal overload, a super strong motor insula- 
tion that resists refrigerant contamination 
and voltage surges. 

We've built over 750,000 Climatuff 
compressors and they've had a remarkable 
record of reliability. 

Climatuff compressors and Spine Fin 
coils make an air conditioner reliable— 
and they're in every General Electric 
central air conditioner. 



Just in case: General Electric’s 
National Service Contract. 

Every GE central air conditioner 
comes \vith a one year, parts only warranty. 
Then, for the second through fifth year, 
you can buy (directly from the General 
Electric Co.) the National Service Contract 
for an attractive low price; $109.00 (plus 
local or state taxes) on a 36,000 btu/h 
sy.stcm. k covers service, both part.s and 
labor, required as a result of normal usage 
from the second through fifth year from 
the date the equipment is installed. 

Service is performed by an authorized 
GE Central Air Conditioning servicer of 
your choice. (Be sure to read the contract 
for details of coverage and exceptions, 
such as normal maintenance, and filter 
replacement.) 


GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 



TRACK & FIELD /Owilym S. Brown 

They have 
wins in 
their sails 

The discus throwers, looking for 
wind, found a home on the range 

T here is not nnieh to altrael CNen an- 
lelopcs to Antelope Valles, u tiull. 
rcdviish-gray sireteh isf descvi on the esl&c 
of the Mojave some 70 freessay miles 
north of l.os Anyeles. Its major entiee- 
ments arc I’almdalc. sshieh has a reser- 
voir. Lancasicr. sshieh is the home of An- 
lelope Valiev Junior C ollege. ami some 
pretty good rabbit hunting. Then, quite 
by aeeident. a eouple of visitors built 
more like bull elephanls than the fleet 
creatures that gave the valley its name 
discovered the ssind. and Antelope Val- 
ley Iseeamc halUswed grounsi. The visi- 
tors were discus throwers, and to any- 
one whose cup of tea is sending saucers 
Hying, a reliable wind is a precious 
commodity. 

Miles l ister and Dasc Weber were the 
pioneers. Discus throwers living and 
working in Los Angeles, they had driv- 
en out from the city one chilly dawn in 
l%8 to shoot rabbits. They parked Web- 
er's Volkswagen in a likely spot and l.is- 
Wt' opewed Vise door to ehwsb out. Wed. 
no. that isn't quite the way it worked. 
Lister, who is 6' 5" and 265, iiifil to climb 
out only to find himself penned in by the 
force of a 50-mph gale. 

“Wow!" he shouted when he finally 
shouldered his way out of the car and 
clung to Us side to keep from being blown 
off into ihc desert. "What a gieal find!" 

Only Hollywood special effects men 
and discus throwers could say that. A 
wirid that Ixnds palm trees nearly dou- 
ble. hurls sand and debris through the 
Streets of Palmdale and l.ancusier like 
giapeshoi and legularly obliges the res- 
idents to walk backward is virtuous only 
because of legiitations m track and t'cld 
that mainly concern the discus throw. In 


most other events - sprinting, the jumps, 
the hurdles no olTicial record can be 
claimed if a wind greater than 4.4 mph 
isat the performer's back. In racesofone 
lap or more the runners gel the hree/c 
coming and going. But in the discus any 
wind is allowed. 

There is no doubt that a strong one 
can help a throw, but the degree cannot 
be measured. lo obtain meaningful data 
.memometcTs \sc>u\d base \ci be spowed 
from ground level up to .ft) feet in the 
air. like barrage balloons. .And which 
wind direction provides signiticani aid'.' 
Among discus men the consensus is that 
I he w ind helps most w hen it is steady and 
quartering, and that 40 mph can add at 
least 20 feel l<» a well-executed ihrtiw. 

The kinesthetic delight of hurling a dis- 
cus 10', farther lhan heretofore, plus 
the esthetic gratification of watching a 
smoothly tapered, two-kilo wooden plat- 
ter soar so far and so gracefully, are only 
two of the reasons why discus throwers 
are so turned on by the wind- There are 
also practical factors. No recent world 
discus record has been set without the 
aid of a good, brisk wind. The wind can 
also help run-of-thc-ring performers 
achieve the qualifying standards they 
need to compete in national champion- 
ships or tn the Olympic Games, or pos- 
sibly just to surpass 200 feel, the event's 
four-minute mile, tven for the very best, 
such an ego trip can be an essential mo- 
rale booster. This is because throwing the 
discus is an act that often iiimhics the 
athletes who try it into u stale of acute 
depression. 

"Discus throwers arc a breed apart. " 
says Gary Ordway, a high school teach- 
er from Huntington Beach. Calif, who 
ranked ninth in the U.S. last year al- 
though he is ori\y S' tO". "Our esem is 
such a problem m liming, involving so 
many complex motor skills, that wc arc 
prone to high cycles and low c.vcles. Wc 
get frustrated, moody and withdrawn." 

"The technique is like the golf swing." 
says John Powell, a San Jose policeman 
who finished fourth in the discus at the 
1972 Olympics. "It involves precise 
moves carefully linked together. If one 
or two gti wrong the whole thing goes 
haywire." 

W ho can blame discus throwers, then, 
for seeking out such meccas of the wind 
as Reno. Ncv.. where Jay Silvester set the 
ciirrcni world record of 224' 5" back in 
196X; or Vlalnio. Sweden, where the 
monsiroiis Swede. Kicky Bruch, used the 


wind blowing off the Oresund Straits to 
equal Silvester: or Long Beach. C alif., 
whcreihe 1972 Olympic champion. Lud- 
vik Danek of Citcchoslovakia, has post- 
ed three of his best marks or Antelope 
Valley'.’ 

Silvester is a special ca'j. Usually a 
calm athlete, he got carried away one 
Sunday afternoon in May I96X when a 
sudden wind slammed a storm door shut 
uV vhc hack of hvs hous-c in SmuhheW. 
Utah and shattered its windows. Ignor- 
ing the scattered pieces of glass. Silves- 
ter snatched up his discus, rushed out lo 
the high school track three miles away 
and launched an ego builder of 242' 5". 
a prodigious 29 feet over the llten exist- 
ing world record. ■'Tbcwiiul must have 
been between 40 and 50 mph." he recalls, 
"and there was a slight snowfall. It was 
a glorious day." 

Had they brought their own discuses 
with them the day ihey discovered An- 
telope Valley. Lister says, he and Weber 
would have been out on the freeway, 
bools and all. pirouetting and Hinging 
likecra/y. Instead, they Hied their find 
away for future reference and action. 

.Action came after student demonstra- 
tions in 1970 caused llte cancellation of 
the West C oast Relays at Lresno State. 
Determined to throw. Lister headed for 
the Valley. 

Conditions were [verfecl: a quartering 
wind of about 40 mph. a stadium open 
lo the wind on three sides. RIalcd. Lister 
went to work and soon was watching his 
tosses slide down the wind farther than 
they had ever gone before. I hc lield was 
unlmcd. but Lister paced off his longest 
throw and conservatively estimated it at 
212 feet. 1 5 feel beyond his previous best. 
All that was needed now were some of- 
heiaUy au\hoTued discus-only wveevs. 
Records would surely follow. 

T he next weekend Lister helped orga- 
nize a competition for himself and six 
others, hut alas, the wind failed to co- 
operate. "Can't understand it." mut- 
tered .Antelope Valley's track coach. 
.Austin Jordan, "hirst time in live months 
we haven't had gale winds around here." 

rhey had them when l.isler and his 
friends next showed up. Tluit was in Leb- 
luary 1971. and in the group was Jim 
Howard, from Arcadia High in Scotts- 
dale. 'An/, I irsi. using the regulation 
discus (4 pounds. 6.4 ounces), Howard 
threw 17.V 6“. close to the 175' K" rec- 
ord set hv a schoolboy m 1937. Next, 
using the lighter mlcrscholaslic discus 

fanlmiitii 
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Harry Riemen 
changed his car 
insurance to Safeco 
and saved $70. 


■( 


Safeco has long been known for fast, fair 
claim settling. But not enough drivers are 
aware of just how low Safeco’s prices are. 
The answer is very, 

Harry Riemen {Policy =908263) saved S70 
the first year. Maybe we can do the same 
for you. To find out. call your local inde- 
pendent Safeco agent and ask him to 
prove how low Safeco's prices are. The 
odds are pretty good you'll find our cost 
is lower than what you're currently pay- 
ing. Your Safeco agent is in the Yellow 
Pages. Safeco. Insurance on your car. 
home, health, boat. 
business, life, and 

everything else ^^1 1 lllwa 

you value. 7 

you’re with 
-^Safeco 


TRACK & FIEkO nnlinui^ 


(.^ pounds, 9 ounces). Ho\sard exceeded 
ihc high school record by four inches 
with a licavc of 201 ' 7", 

It was a good start, but the discus jack- 
pot was not hit until 10 weeks later, on 
Sunday. May 16. This was the day after 
the Bakersfield (Calif.) Classic, a conven- 
tional. full-cvcni evening track and field 
meet- The preliminary reports indicated 
superb wind conditions in the desert, so 
Lister had nodifiiciilly persuading a field 
of 10 top ihroners to come to Antelope 
Valley for a discus-and-shotput-only 
meet the following afternoon. 

l ew of the throwers competing in the 
discus at Bakersfield could claim to be 
on a high cycle (the event was won by 
Silvester with a throw- of just over 203 
feet), but at least one, Ld Kohler, was 
so pleased with his form that he drove 
out that night to Lancaster and slept in 
his car. waiting for the start, I he others, 
only slightly more restrained, arrived the 
following morning. One car. bearing Tim 
Vollmcr. a world-class thrower then sta- 
tioned at Fort MacAnhur. almost never 


reached Ihc field. Vollmer spotted a gar- 
bage pail being blown down the middle 
of the highway and demanded that the 
driver slop right there for a few throws. 

The caravan, fortunately, forged on 
through the gale to the .Antelope Valley 
campus, where the scene would have 
struck anybody but a discus thrower as 
odd. Out in the desert clouds of sand 
swirled across the hori/on. Large men in 
sweat suits were leaping up and down and 
cheering as winds of 40 to 45 mph 
whipfsed across the football field. Kven 
the first stand-up throws were remark- 
able. soaring out well over 180 feel. 

When the meet got under way Jay Sil- 
vester had a foul throw of 239' 11” and 
then sent a legal toss fur downfield and 
out onto the rubbcri/cd asphalt running 
track. It left a scar on the track 230' 11“ 
from the ring, six feet beyond his world 
record. Vollmcr threw 221'!". his best 
ever by a margin of almost 1 5 feci. Mike 
Hoffman, formerly of Brigham Young, 
reached 216 feet, an improvement of over 
23 feet. Seven of the 10 discus throwers 


lopped 205 feel. Never before had thedis- 
cus been thrown so far by so many in a 
single meet- Said one. fearing legislation 
against wind-aided throws, "we may 
have gone loo far this lime." 

As luck would have it, they did not go 
far enough- Monday morning w hen Jor- 
dan arrived at his oflicc he discovered 
that the application for the AAU sanc- 
tion had not been mailed; it was still lying 
on the top of his desk. So Silvester's 
world mark would never be recognized. 

A scullcring of discus meets have been 
held at Antelope Valley since with excel- 
lent results, though nothing to match the 
super throws that took place that mem- 
orable Sunday, The established routine 
now is to make a preliminary vvcather 
check on Thursday, then check again ear- 
ly Sunday morning, If the wind is up. the 
discus throwers come blowing in from all 
directions, Lister is optimistic that a rec- 
ord-breaking burst could happen any 
week now. *’A day like that Sunday will 
happen again,” he predicts, •'because 
Mother Nature is going to will it." end 


You can’t argue with 
the longest drive of your life. 



W it h all the distance claims this year, you've been asked to l>elieve some pretty 
unbelievable thinjjs. With 'Fillei.st. you only havelo believe your fjwn eyes. 'Fitleist goiters 
are settling the distance argument where it should be settled: out on the course. When 
you hit the longest drive of your life, you've got all the prool you need. And you know 
why the most popular golf ball has a greater following this year than ever before. ^ 

ACUSHNETGOLF EQUIPMENT M 
Sea thru golf course pro shops Of>fy 

Titleist: It will improve your game. 


"Somebody 
still cares about 
quality." 




Valuable Gift Stars Coupons, too. 

• 1973 LorilUnl 


Have one of mine. 


Get hold of 
honest taste. 

Have an 
Old Gold. 


GOLF /Pa/ Ward-Thomas 


Native son for Troon 

An eminent British golf writer assesses countryman Peter Oosterhuis, 
who nearly won the Masters and is aiming at next week’s British Open 


F or Jack Nicklaus the change from 
amateur to professional was easy, 
simply a continuation of excellence, and 
over the years other young Americans 
were similarly unafraid of success in their 
first year of earning; but it was never so 
in Britain. Then Peter Oosterhuis came 
along and banished the myth that the 
professional's skills could be acquired 
only after years of serMtude. it was Oos- 
icrhuis.you may recall, who led the -Mas- 
ters this spring by three strokes after 
three rounds, only to falter and (inish 
third. Next week at Troon, along with 
countryman Tony Jacklin. he \sill try to 
give the British Open a homebred w inner. 

No British golfer ever made the tran- 
sition from amateur with less strain; not 
for Oosterhuis the long struggle, frustra- 
tion. heartache and disillusionment that 
have beset so many on changing codes. 
The graph of his career makes a smooth 
upward line with scarcely a kink in it. 
As (icne Sarazen once said of Tommy 
Armour, ••Asanamatcurhewasjustfair. 
When he turned professional he made 
himself magnificent.” Oosterhuis was 
more than a fair amateur, and there is 
every indication that he will become a 
superb professional. 

Since deciding late in l%K to devote 
his life to golf, Oosterhuis has won some 
S200.000 in prize money and a dozen or 
more important tournaments, most re- 
cently Iasi month's Trench Open. For the 
past two years he has headed the British 
professional rankings and won Britain’s 
Vardon Trophy for the lowest stroke av- 
erage. In the 1971 Ryder Cup match in 
St. Louis he bested Arnold Palmer and 
(Jene l.ittlcr on the same day with some- 
thing to spare. He has beaten Gary Play- 
er at match play in major events in Brit- 
ain and South Africa, and in the Masters 
shared third place with Jim Jamieson and 
Nicklaus. Only Jacklin among modern 
British golfers had comparable achieve- 
ments at the same age. 

The Oosterhuis family background is 
contfortable middle class, a degree of 
financial security that has contributed to 
Peter'sconfidence on the tour. Peter's fa- 
ther. u commodity broker and a Dutch- 
man by birth, came to England in 1945 
after the liberation of southern Holland, 
joined the Royal Air Force and took an 
F.nglish wife. After the war he joined the 


Dutch Fleet Air Arm and was sent to the 
Pacific. Fvcnlually he relumed to f.on- 
don where, in May 1948. Peter was born. 

Althoiigh liis parents played golf (his 
mother has a single-figure handicap). Pe- 
ter was 12 before he started. One day his 
mother took him along while she picked 
blackberries on the course at Dulwich in 
southeast London. Peter was given a 
club, and that was it. It was soon ob- 
vious that he had exceptional aptitude, 
as well as a rare temperament, the leg- 
acy of a balanced, unspoiled upbringing, 

Oosterhuis went to Dulwich College, 
a well-known public school, which m 
Britain means private and Lstablish- 


menl, and golf gradually superseded his 
interest in olherganies. Through the Golf 
Foundation he was taught by Lcn Rowe, 
the local professional, and within four 
years was a scratch player. "1 gave a lot 
more time to golf than my sclioolwork, 
which obviously suffered.” he says, ''but 
I can’t have any regrets. It has been very 
profitable for one of my age. At one time 
(hey told nic it was a pity that I hadn't 
taken advantage of what brain I had. 
Now the only thing I have a brain for is 
golf." Typically, he understates himself. 
His lucid mind could master many 
things, though not perhaps in fields pay- 
ing S80,()0() a year and more. 

ri)nunu*il 
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Friendship and 
adventure for just 

no.95 

Here is your chance for a real watch bar- 
gain. Our Swiss made HAVERWATCH is of 
superb design, has brushed steel case, 
stainless back, is anti-magnetic. has an 
esira fancy dial with sweep second hand, 
calendar (with magnifier) and even Icaturcs 
a strategically placed jewel! But that isn't 
all. V/illi the HAVERWATCH you will also 
receive our colorful &4-page Catalog. PLUS 
a S2 GIFT CERTIFICATE, which you may 
apply to your first purchase. Once you are 
our customer and friend, you'll receive 
every month delightful and amazing offers 
of outstanding merchandise. One more word 
about the watch: you may return it in two 
weeks lor lull refund if not delighted (and 
still remain our friend). And it Is guaran^ 
teed one year for manufacturer's defects 
(wc repair or replace free, of course, only 
charge for postage and handling) Haver- 
watch comes in a man's and petite lady's 
version-so take your pick or order the 
pair for extra savings. 

Simply clip this ad. mark your choice, jot 
your name and address on the margin and 
mail it to us with your remittance. Please 
be sure to add Si 00 postage and insurance 
per shipment and sales tax for Calif, deliv- 
ery. Or if you prefer give us your 8A or 
MC =, expiration date and your signature. 
Whichever you prefer, we'll send HAVER- 
WATCH right out 10 you. 

Please send me: 

r:j Man's HAVERWATCH® $10.95 
C Lady's HAVERWATCH® $10,95 
□ "His and Hers' HAVERWATCHES @ S19.95 

haverhill^ 

583 Washington St S.s.i l-rancisco 941 11 j 

^ 269 SI0709 ^ 


GOLF roniinufii 


One Miiy afternoon in 1966. the year 
that Nicivlaus won hi'i lirst British Open. 
Oosterhuis won the Berlvshire Tropin . u 
prestige 72-hole event that ailraeteil a 
line aniaieur field, few of the watchers 
had heard of him. fewer still could pro- 
nounce his name correctly (for "hiiis " 
say ■■house'*). He was just IS and stood 
h'S" with an unusually compact swing 
almost an elongated flick it seemed 
then and great power. In his final- 
round 67 he toyed with a testing course 
to the tune of nine is in the first 12 fu'les. 
By odd coincidence, that same day in Bel- 
fast Jacklin won his first big professional 
tournament Now they stand together at 
the head of British golf Peler hchind 
lony, but maybe not for long. It was 
Jacklin whom Peter beat by one stroke 
to win his I rench Open iiilc. 

from the day he iiH>k the Beiksliiic 
Trophy, the progress of Oosterhuis has 
seemed incviiahle. His selection for the 
1967 Walker C‘up team was never in 
douhi. His eonsisieney in stroke play 
events the next year gained liim a place 
in the world team ehumpionship ai Mel- 
bourne and he posted the third-best in- 
dividual score for the event. 

Oosterhuis began his privfessionai ca- 
reer on the South African circuit early 
in 1969. "I did not do anything different 
to prepare myself. " he says. ''As far as I 
was concerned it was the same game. \ ou 
just had to be more profieienl in all de- 
part mentsofil. I neverfound playing day 
after day was the strain some people 
imagine. As long as my golf remains of 
a fair siandard I don't gel stale. I was 
not under pressure to mtikc money, and 
never had the problem of playing badly 
for any length of time." 

In 1970 Oosterhuis ranked seventh in 
Biiiain. won over 525.000 and lied for 
sixth in the Open at Si. Andrews. I le was 
now established, and a year later South 
.Africa again proved a proliiable begin- 
ning to his season. I here he met .Anne 
Coney, now his wife. 

Since their nuitriage. Anne lias missed 
only one of Peter's tournaments, but the 
prospc*ci of a child in October will in- 
terrupt that for a while. As yet they have 
no home of their own; in rare intervals 
between events they stay with his parents 
in I ondon or hers in St>uth Africa. 

Anne is not a golfer but is shrewdly 
perceptive of her man. Usual ly she walks 
alone, an attractive, trim figure keeping 
ahead of the play so as not to Iso sub- 
merged by the gallery, and watclii:ig 
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every stroke. .As I’eicr says, "She cun sec 
when I become negative m my attitude, 
when I am approaching a sliol in the 
wrong frame of mind, but not until Au- 
gusta this year has she offered any leeh- 
meal comment.” After the first round of 
the Masters she remarked that IVler was 
crouching lower than usual ovei his 
pulls. He took the advice, stood more 
erect and putted excellently thereafter. 
es|seciully in the third round when his 6i!. 
tlie only score under 7I that day, look 
him three strokes clear of llie field. 

His failure tow in the Masters stemmed 
from a moment of indecision. When he 
stood on ihc ISili fairway in the last 
round, a birdie and three pars wtiuld have 
tied him with Tommy Aaron. f>ouht as 
to whether he had the right club for the 
shot cau'-ed him to come off the stroke 
and slice a iluee-wiu>d, 'I he result was a 
six. but he did not panic and ended with 
three pars. No British golfer had ever fin- 
ished belter than I2th at .-Augusta. 

■‘I did not feel the pressure as much 
as many thought ! would," Oosterhuis 
says. "I had less to lose than the other 
players 1 did not have thoughts of the 
million dollars and all the bits and pieces 
thui go w iili w inning.” 

Oosterhuis sj-icnds lit lie lime dreaming 
of such glories. He regards his career in 
practical rather than emotional terms. 

I fe keeps detailed sialisiics of his play 
stroke averages, number of putts, and 
fairways and greens hit yet he does not 
lei the figures mislead him. "1 lake ilungs 
like heating (iary Player twice and mak- 
ing the Ryder Cup team as a truer guide." 

Noi is he anxious Ui join the I -S. lour. 
■'The problem used to be thai the only 
big money was there." he says. "Bui 
now. if you are prepared |4» play around 
the world, you can make S75.<H!0. as 1 
did last year. You can play on a rich va- 
riety of courses in interesting places and 
your expenses arc less.” As a Ryder Cup 
player lie can eomiielc in six U.S. I*C»A 
loLirnamenis this year, while his third- 
place (inish guarantees him another in- 
vitation to the Masters next year. st> 
.-Amcricd will be seeing him again. 

■'I 've never had specific ambitions." he 
says, "like winning the British Open in 
a part.icular year, or the Masters, I just 
want to see that 1 keep improving and 
let the ambilirms take care of them- 
selves." His opponents at I roon next 
week know he would not have to improve 
nuieh to win tiis lirst major championship 
right now, snd 
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The best \\a\' to keep kids a\v;i\’ from 
things that can hurt them, is to keep things 
tliatcan hurt them away from kids. 

UntortiinateK'. that's not always pos- 
sible. Anybody wlios ever tried to hide 
something h-om a child knows that. 

1 he Travelers is trying to do the ne.xt 
best thing. At least as far as the companies we 
insure ai'e concerned. 

That's why, when we check out a prod- 
uct with one of our customers, we not only 
look at the obvious (is it poisonous or toxic?), 
we examine the container it comes in. 

If it's tippable, breakable, flammable, 
or where removing the cap is child's play, we 
make sure the manufacturer knows what 
changes slmuld be made. 

When the product is, in fact, poisonous, 
we ask f(M' more ilian a warning. We ask ftn* 


an antidote. Ilight on the label. 

Of course. lK)usehold pi\)ducts are just 
one of the areas that concern our staff of 
more than 6(K) safety engineering people. 

In the course of a day, they may end up 
testing everything from teddy bears to tele- 
vision sets. Trying to figure our what might 
possibly go w rong with a seemingly harm- 
less product. 

As an insurance company, obviously 
that s good for us. as well as the people w hose 
products we insure. 

It also happens to benefit somebody 
else.You. 

T 
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PRO BASKETBALL /Jane Gross 


In the Braves’ new world, 
a cookie doesn’t crumble 

The NBA's two teams that need excitement most, the Braves and 76ers, 
show off their prized new guards. The result: Ernie D earns an ‘A’ 


P aul Snvdcr. owner of ihe NBA Buf- 
falo Braves and majority stivckhoid- 
er in Nabisco, stuck his hand into his 
cookie jar a couple of years ago and for 
belter than S2 million got iUinorc Smith, 
the seven-footer from Kentucky State. 
The investment paid olT that season with 


the ungrand total of 22 wins. His next 
elforl to catch a star involved North Car- 
olina's Hob McAdoo. for SI million he 
got McAdoo— and a 21-win season. N('w 
Snyder has tried again. This year's pri/c 
is Frnic DiCiregorio of Providence, who 
recently accepted Si. 5 million to sign 


with the Braves, liven for a cookie king, 
that is a lot of Orcos but- to judge by 
the enthusiasm shown around Buffalo 
last week this was no crumby deal. 

Showing olT what they both regard as 
rare rockic crops, the Braves and the 
Philadelphia 76crs staged home and 
home games for their new players. At 
Buffalo's Memorial Auditorium 10.280 
clamoring townsmen, all seemingly in 
midseason voice, were not disappointed. 
The Braves' rookies surprised a far tall- 
er 76er team, led by No. I draft picks 
Doug Collins of Illinois State and Ray- 
mond Lewis of l.os Angeles State, and 
won 115 96. In the well-publici/cd first 
meeting betwc*en Ditiregorio and Col- 
lins, E rnie 1> easily look round one. Me 
scored 27 points on 12 of 18 shots, had 
eight assists and. more important to a 
struggling franchise, threw plenty of his 
dazzling, crowd-pleasing passes. 

DiCiregorio was calm and conlident. 
the little kid from down the block com- 
ing out to shoot in the school yard. Col- 
lins seemed tight. Picked first by a team 
that had reaped a handful of records for 
losing, he was carrying a heavy burden 
on his thin shoulders. The two met head 
on with just a minute gone in the first 
quarter. Collins pressing DiCiregorio as 
he brought the ball dtnvncourt. A back- 
court foul was called on Collins, and 
trnic sank two free throws for his first 
points as a pro. Both sal out the second 
period, but in the third they knocked 
heads again. Collins intercepted one of 
Ernie's behind-the-back whizzers and. 
breaking into a grin, loped dow ncourt for 
a solo layup which he missed. 

There were a few more hot-dog passes 
wide of ihcir mark, one a full-courier to- 
ward Buffalo's second pick. Ken Charles 
of f-'ordham, that may have broken the 
bchind-thc-back distance record, but Er- 
nie had won the hearts of his fans. He 
also won the praise of a more critical au- 
dience. the Braves' veterans. Elmore 
Smith, sitting in the stands with Snyder 
and Ernie's father, smiled his approval. 
Forward John Hummer passed up play- 
ing softball to see the game. Beforehand 
he had expressed doubt that l^iCiregorio 
could turn the team around. Afterward 
he marveled, “The kid's terrific. He 
knows what the game is about." 

The next night at Cherry Hill, N.J.. 
Collins evened the score — almost. The 
76crs took the game 128-119. Collins 
leading with 33 points and nine assists 


POPPING JUST LIKE ON THE PLAYGROUND, OiGREGORIO DOMINATED THE FIRST GAME 
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to fc'rnie's 22 and eight. He went at Di- 
Gregorio early. twice drawing fouls from 
him in the first five minutes. By the half. 
Ernie had four personals, yet he managed 
10 points in the third quarter. More than 
half of Collins' baskets came on left- 
handed bank shots, left-side layups off 
feeds or driving layups down the left as 
the 76cr rookies opened up that side of 
the court for him. Collins heavily favors 
the left, an overemphasis that probably 
will cause him some early grief before he 
learns to adjust to the seasoned pros, who 
certainly will adjust to him. 

As for DiGregorio, scouts are virtu- 
ally unanimous that Buffalo made one 
of the few perfect draft picks in years, 
securing a floor general to lead their tall 
shooters up front. They compare him to 
Boh Cousy, call him the smartest college 
player they have ever seen, talk of his 
passing, dribbling, basketball sense, 
poise and competitiveness. 

All Ernie DiCiregorio professes to 
know at the moment is that he is enthu- 
siastic. *‘rve always dreamed of being an 
NBA player." Ernie says. "Everything 
I've wanted has happened. I've been 
playing for fun all my life and now I’m 
making a lot — a lot — of money. So much 
money, it's ridiculous. Nobody is worth 
that much. When I was young. Jimmy 
Walker was the greatest thing in Prov- 
idence. He signed a pro contract for 
5350,000 and 1 thought he was the luck- 
iest guy in the world. Now I get to play 
pro ball and make not just a good living 
but a great living!" 

Snyder thinks DiGregorio is worth 
what he will make, if only from a mar- 
keting standpoint. "We're satisfied Er- 
nie’s going to give us a product to sell, a 
legitimate contender," the owner says. 
"Already he's had a terrific impact. Wc 
sold more season tickets in the week he 
signed than we did all last year." 

Snyder refuses to release the actual fig- 
ures and face comparison with the Na- 
tional Hockey League Sabres, who arc 
outfitting Memorial .Auditorium wiihad- 
ditional seats to accommodate their over- 
flow crowds. But the Braves arc making 
the most of DiGregorio — and his origins. 
There are 150,000 Italian-Americans in 
Erie County and some 350,000 in Toron- 
to. where the team will play 10 games 
this season. At the signing ceremony Sny- 
der played to the ethnic audience by pre- 
senting Ernie with a framed American 
dollar and a framed Italian lira. 


Cieneral Manager Eddie Donovan as- 
sesses his new man on the court rather 
than at the cash register. "Guard is where 
wc need help most and of the top play- 
ers available he was the only pure guard. 
None of the others run the ball as much. 
He's got a good feeling for the overall 
concept of the game. He gets the ball to 
the right person at the right lime. He 
passes it and gets out of the way." 

Braves Coach Jack Ramsay has been 
fhi.s route before with touted riHikics. 
More cautiously, he says. "He'll help us, 
and obviously we're a belter team with 
him. Just how much better depends on 
how well he adjusts and how the guys 
adjust to him. He should enable the oth- 
er players to fulfill their potential. But 
no guard has come into the league and 
burned it up his first year in a long time." 

"1 don't expect to be Superman right 


away.” .says the 6' DiGregorio. "They'll 
try to bang me on picks and get me un- 
der the basket on mismatches. I'm not 
the guy to turn the whole thing around. 
But the game is all upstairs." He points 
to his head. "And I'm confident. They 
drafted me to pass the ball and run the 
break. If I have a shot, it will go up. And 
I know 1 can excite people. I can put peo- 
ple in the gym." 

That is what the Braves were fighting 
for through a complicated and near-di- 
sastrous week in May while they dick- 
ered for DiCiregorio. "Ernie's people 
wouldn't begin negotiations until that se- 
ries of games with the Russian team was 
over," Snyder says. "Ernie looked bet- 
ter and better and his value kept going 
up." It went to 52.5 million, w hich is what 
the ABA Kentucky Colonels arc report- 
ed to have offered DiGregorio before 

(onlinuKi 
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ihe signing with Buffalo was announced- 

"Pul it this way.” Ernie says, relieved 
that the bargaining is over. ‘’Would I 
rather play in places like San Antonio 
or in Madison Square Garden'?” He was 
going to be rich either way. "Now Ernie 
D has a lot of decisions to make." he 
says of himself. ‘ ’and he’s just a 22-year- 
old who wants to be a regular guy.” 

With an open, almost pudgy face, an 
accent with the flat ‘ ‘a" of New England 
and a propensity for phrases like "Gee 
whiz” and "Wow,” he is surprisingly or- 
dinary, especially for a man who is look- 
ing at S140.000 houses for himself and 
his bride. Susan, and who bought a Lin- 
coln Continental Mark IV with a sun 
roof. He gave his Thunderbird to his par- 
ents and sent his father, a floor scraper 
in Providence, a plane ticket to come to 
the rookie games. He talks now of buy- 
ing his dad a restaurant someday. 

"When I was a kid." Ernie says, "my 
mother told me to stop playing ball and 
go to work with my father. I promised 
her rd make a lot of money someday. 


Now the challenge starts again. I can't 
live on the contract. 1 have to prove I 
can play.” 

Collins, too. has to prove he is worth 
about 6.700 times his weight (180 
pounds) in silver dollars, and his prob- 
lem is perhaps a tougher one. Certainly 
he will see lots of playing lime. As C oach 
Gene Shue admits. "The rookies will 
have to form the nucleus of the new 76ers. 
It’s like hanging up a For Sale sign.” Shue 
believes the club drafted wisely: "We 
have not filled our two biggest needs, a 
center and a big forward, but there was 
no real center available." 

Ramsay agrees. "It's belter to pick a 
good player like Collins." he says, "than 
a mediocre one at the position you need. 
Jim Brewer was the only center type 
available. Cleveland plans to use him 
there, but I don’t think he can make it.” 
Even Philadelphia's chief scout. Jack 
McMahon, who was Collins' strongest 
supporter at draft time, concedes, 
"We’ve still got nobody in the middle." 

Before the draft and Coach Kevin 


l-oughery’s resignation, Philadelphia’s 
plan was to draft Collins and trade him 
to Chicago for Center Clifford Ray and 
Guard BobWeiss.ChicagoGM Pat Wil- 
liamswanted him badly — "He’s another 
Jerry West.” Williams says. Collins’ Chi- 
cago-based agent. Herb Rudoy, wanted 
him there, too. "He’s an lllmois hoy 
He would have loved to play in Chi- 
cago,'’ Rudoy says. But on the morn- 
ing of the draft the 76ers’ doctors nixed 
the deal; they wanted no part of Ray's 
injured knee. 

So Collins stayed a 76cr. There is no 
doubt about his ability. Eventually, with 
his size and maneuverability, he may be- 
come a better player than DiCircgorio. 
As he showed in the second game last 
week, he has the skills, and if money is 
an incentive he now has that. too. He 
even got the first endorsement contract 
of the rookies, with Wilson Sporting 
Goods. But with Philadelphia’s problems 
at center, who is he going to get the ball 
from? Not, for one. from that smart 
cookie. Ernie I). two 


Off the tee, the new Maxfii or any 
other long-distance ball will do. 



But off the fairway 
and on the green... 
you need the new 
M^i. 


Let's face facts. Off the tee, all long-distance balls fly about the 
same distance. But golf is more than just distance. Thai’s why 
Maxfli's new thread chemistry, improved winding techniques and 
center construction are so important. They make the Maxfii 
livelier, for distance; more sensitive, for control. So if you want 
distance, bui don’t want to lose on the fairway or the green the 
advantage you had on the tee — play the new Maxfii. 


Sold only by Goll Professionals. 


Maxfii 


By (?► OUI^IjOF 


BUFfALO. NV TOflONtO, ONT 



Smoke from the finest tobaccos filtered through a bed of 
real charcoal to enrich the flavor and soften the taste. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoldng Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






Always do what you belieye 


IF YOU’RE NOT IN SHAPE, 
THE PROBLEMS WILL LICK YOU 


THERE IS IMG DETAIL 

THAT IS TDD SMALL 


WC1/ERIAI4E AWYEHIlfi 
EORGRAIEED 
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According to the highly successful coach of the Washington 
Redskins, the world belongs to those who aim for 
110%, who believe that the future is now, who think there is 
no off-season and who don't take long lunch hours 


Every dajr you waste 

is one you can never make up 


uimninGiSLiumc 


Every time ym win,y«tt're reborn; 
when you lose.you die a little 


yi * 

Mental preparation never ends 
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I t' I've succeeded it's because 1 outwork 
most people. Work is simply a syn- 
onym for elTort.and as I tell my players, 
"a hundred percent is not enough." The 
average .American pictures himself as an 
e.xtremely hard worker. SiK’iologists and 
psychologists have shown, however, that 
most persons are really operating on less 
than half power, in terms of cft'ori. they 
may never get over 50' ; although they 
think of themselves as 90' i producers. 
Therefore, to get 100' , you must aim for 
110';. The world belongs to those who 
aim for 110';. 

I never expect anyone to do more than 
1 do. Long ago I learned that regardless 
of how little or how much a football 
coach works, most of those with whom 
he is associated w ill work a little less. I've 
always been fortunate to have good as- 
sistants. i have known football coaches 
who have made it a point never to work 
after dinner. And in each instance their 
assistants made the same point. When I 
was an assistant under George l^alas I 
didn't work as hard as the head coach. 
A man's work habits are set by the boss. 
I have closely studied every coach I have 
known, head coach and assistant, and I 
have found hardly any difTcrcncc be- 
tween the best of them and the worst of 
them. You wonder why does this guy 
win, why does that guy lose'.’ The guy that 
loses seems to be a good guy . seems to 
know his stuff. Yet some arc w inners and 
some are losers — both now and probably 
forevermore. And three things divide 
them all: total effort versus not quite that 
much, total preparation versus less than 
that and an understanding that winning 
is living. 

To me the real test of every man and 
every woman is how much they give of 
themselves. What gripes me most is that 
people think they want something hut 
when it conics to a liitlc work- a job or 
doing some extra study they fall by the 
wayside. 

I'd like to hire a young coach with 
about four years of experience w ho is sin- 
gle, who would work day and night seven 
days u week and who wanted to learn. 
He'd want to work so badly that he'd 
work for nothing. If 1 could find that guy. 
then I’d have a picture of myself 26 years 
ago. I'd really like to find somebody like 
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that. 1 hat guy could go up the ladder — 
in a hurry. 

1 think that when you like your Job so 
much that you enjoy coming to the of- 
fice every morning you’re fortunate. 
1 hat’s the way I have always been. I'd 
rather do my job than anything cLse. I 
can see no difference between a chair and 
a man who sits in a chair if he is not ac- 
complishing something. One must ac- 
complish to live. I don't care to take a 
long lunch hour. I cal right on the job. I 
think that in two >cars here 1 have only 
had about four lunches somewhere else 
because I'd rather work out and be with 
my coaches or the staff discussing some- 
thing that’s going to help us win. We 
often pul in a 40-hour week by Wed- 
nesday. When I watch TV. and 1 don’t 
watch often, I always arrange some 
pamphlets or a notebook or some quick 
phone calls for the commercials. I don't 
want to waste the time while I'm watch- 
ing. I just dread anything that lakes me 
away from trying to improve our situa- 
tion. Here's something 1 strongly believe: 
every day you waste is one you can never 
make up. Winners don't waste lime, and 
that applies in every walk of life. 

The winner is the only individual who 
is truly alive. I've said this to our ball 
club: every lime you win, you're reborn; 
when you lose, you die a little. If play- 
ers arc willing to accept a season in which 
they win half their games, they will win 
half their games and they w ill emerge half 
alive. A lot of players arc half dead and 
don't know it. If they lose all their games 
and the fact docs not kill them, they arc 
already dead. Some players arc dead. 
This is the way I fecl- 

] was reading about a team that lost 
23 straight games, or maybe more than 
that, and in the report everyone was 
blaming everyone else. Not one guy said, 
"Listen, I didn't do my job." The 76ers 
are a good example of that. They lost 
more games than any basketball team in 
history and not one person blamed him- 
self. I think their new coach Ciene Shuc, 
will turn them around, though. 

The situation was similar with the l.os 
Angeles Rams in 1966. The players 
blamed the coaches, the coaches blamed 
the players, the owners blamed each 
other, the front otlicc blamed the couches. 


I thought the Redskins, with a line of- 
fense and no defense, was a good place 
for me. I knew that first I had to get an- 
other quarterback to back up Sonny Jur- 
gensen, and the only one I had in mind 
was Billy Kilmer. Kilmer had always 
done a good job against the Rams and I 
had promised my players there that if he 
ever became available I'd get him for us. 
With our fine offensive personnel I 
thought the Redskins could win the first 
y ear if we could get a strong defense. Lar- 
ly in my coaching career, about 1952, 1 
realised that you weren't going to win a 
championship unless you had a great de- 
fense. I sjient most of my time on offense 
then and we hud success, hut we didn't 
have a strong enough defense to stop the 
opposition when the offense had an olf 
day. The Knicks win or defense, the Ca- 
nadiens win on defense, even the great 
Yankee teams were defensively oriented. 

So I set about trying to get defensive 
men. Thai's w hen we picked up all those 
players from the Ranis. People have 
called that a short-term trade, but I don't 
understand why. Diron Talbert was 
what 27'.’ He had five more years, 
and in my opinion he's one of the best 
defensive linemen in the league. He went 
for our first draft choice in that trade. 
Where are you going to gel a first draft 
choice like that, already trained in your 
system'? Heck, here arc the men w ho rep- 
resent our first three choices since I've 
been in Washington: Talbert, Verlon 
Biggs this year and Roy Jefferson next 
year. We also got Jack Pardee in that 
Ram trade as well as Myron Potiios. 1 
think John Wilbur was 28 when we got 
him. He's a starling guard who’s been 
an outstanding performer. Muxic Bau- 
ghan was also in that trade and he made 
a contribution even though he didn’t 
play. In addition, we traded Los Angeles' 
fifth draft choice to Green Buy for Boyd 
Dow ler. 

When I came to the Redskins, there 
was no off-season program. If you don’t 
do things in the off-season, you’re not 
going to win. I here's a million and one 
things to do and people who think there's 
an off-season in this business, or in any 
business, are mistaken. If there's an off- 
season. there’s something wrong. The 
off-season is the time when you improve. 

eonllriurd 



The luxurious LTD Standard Interior with Ford's famous Front Room has stretchout comiorl. even tor six-footers. Standard also: Ford’s new 


Fr)rd LTD brougham 
2-Ooor Hardtop 


The closer you look, 
the better we look. 


In the 1973 Fords the extras arent extra 


FORD 


FORD DIVISION 


tng Dumper system & 
side door steel guard rails for added protection. 


73 Fords won Road Tests's 
of the Year" award At\d 
Motor Trend named Ford LTD 
■'Full-size Sedan of the Year ■' 


Gen. U S Importers- Van Munching & Co. Inc.. N Y.. N Y 



Heineken^ 
tastes tremendous 


IMt’ORII U HKINEKKIM. IN BOTTLES. ON DRAET AND DARK BEER. 
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Hvcry day. unless you make some prog- 
ress you're going to get behind or some- 
one's going to get ahead of you. l o me, 
what you do with your free lime deter- 
mines how sueeessfu) you'll be and what 
you’re going to contribute in life. We 
have a big sign in the weight room and it 
says one thing: what vou txi in iHh 

OII-SI.ASON DtliKMIMS WHAT YOU 1)0 

DLRiNti THi ST.ASoN, That's part of my 
philosophy. 1 have always believed the 
future is nt>w. in life as in football. An- 
other part of our philosophy here is lo 
lakcsomcbody nobody wants, stimebody 
who is supposed to be a problem, because 
wc think we can solve his problems. We 
have lots of players who were supposed 
to be troublemakers, and they have 
played well for us. I have yet to find a 
player with a reputation as a bad egg who 
actually Is a bad egg. Money 
isn't always the answer. Mon- 
ey doesn't make one happy, 
although It helps. Biggs made 
less with us his tirst year here 
than he did with the Jets, but 
he has played fine football for 
us. W hat most people really 
want is recognition. Mainly it 
IS just a matter of understand- 
ing a player and knowing how 
lo handle him. 

I think the toughest part of 
coaching is (he individual 
conferences with players giv 
ing over their problems. Not 
football problems. Thai's the 
least of ( 1 . Ji's the other wor- 
ries. the type a man has no 
control over, but if you don’t solve them 
or help solve them, then that man is not 
going to produce well. If a player has a 
problem, I think that’s my problem I 
want to know every detail about it and 
sec if wc can’t altcviuic it so wc can win. 

One thing you can’t do in this busi- 
ness. You can't let probleins lick you. 
because you're going lo have them, fiv- 
ery day I run up to three miles and work 
out with weights. The reason I do this is 
iusl to olTsel all the gosh darn problems 
that come up. If you're not in shape, the 
problems will lick you. Hach year you’re 
going to have more problems and differ- 
ent kinds, and if you approach them right 
you can solve them all. I really don’t be- 
lieve, and I say this in all sincerity, that 
we were put on the earth just to have a 
good lime, to laugh and joke. I think we 
were put here lo overcome problems. I 


don’t think there are any 1 can't solve or 
that wc can’t solve together. And 1 don’t 
fear them. 

We’ve got a linebacker in our camp 
named Steve Kiner. He was originally a 
third choice of the Dallas Cowboys but 
last year he had some bad personal dif- 
ticullics and was released outright by the 
New Ungland Patriots and the Miami 
Dolphins. No one wanted him. So we 
brought him in and sent him lo a psy- 
chiatrist. We gave him constant treat- 
ment and the players helped him and 
worked with him. W'e had him on de- 
fense in some practices and one of our 
halfbacks would be carrying the hall in 
a regular half-line scrimmage and Kiner 
would haul off and clobber him. But he 
was going through stages of improving 
himself. W'e'vc now reached the point 


with Kiner where we know he may be 
able to help us This is important because 
1 think coaching is not just taking a play- 
er who’s got a lot of talent and using him. 
Whether he plays football for the Red- 
skins or not. we think we’ve helped a guy 
and maybe saved a life. Steve Kiner spent 
thcwinier working out at Redskin Park, 
our practice facility. He’s quick- he’ll 
run the 40 in about 4.7 and he’s become 
the second strongest player on the team. 
When he came in he weighed 198 pounds 
and he’s now up to around 218. The only 
man stronger is Manny Sisirunk and 
Manny’s got arms like a blacksmith. 
Kven with Dave Robinson, whom we just 
got from the Packers. Kiner is still very 
important in our program. He’s going to 
start our first preseason game at left line- 
backer. Jack Pardee’s old spot, and he’ll 
play three quarters. 


Part of my personality is that I like my 
players, regulars or not. I’m happy for 
their success. V. h*n I talk about them 
with others I actually feel emotional, just 
like they were members of my family. 
Thai's partly my philosophy but it's also 
my disposition. I try to develop a team 
of people whom I know. If wc prepare 
them properly, they’ll win. When they 
make a mistake or do something w rong. 
I blame myself, When they lose I blame 
myself. If they lose. I feel that somehow, 
subconsciously, I let them down, 
WhiTevcr said you don’t need to mo- 
tivate a pro didn’t know how wrong he 
was. You've got to motivate everybody, 
veterans and rookies alike. 1 feci very for- 
tunate that throughout my life, for one 
reason or another, 1 have been a self- 
starter. Not that I don’t have my ups and 
downs, but it seems that the 
more problems 1 have, the 
more setbacks, ihc more 
things stimulate me the other 
way, whereas some guys get 
down about the least little 
thing, 

I think that each person is 
an individual and what works 
with one will f.iil for another. 
I don’t try lo start motivating 
a player right away If I don't 
know him too well. I just talk 
to him and get his thinking on 
different things on what he 
hopes lo achieve, what he's 
done in the past, why he sue- 
cccdcd or didn’t succeed, 
what he was going to do in the 
off-season and what he was going to do 
after practice. You can learn a lot just 
talking lo a guy. And then after that I 
sec w hat he dives on the practice field, in 
meetings, off the field, and I soon find 
out whether it’s just talk or if he’s in ear- 
nest. Sometimes just the way you talk to 
people can motivate them. But I don’t 
have much patience with a player who 
won’t study and prepare himself and 
make a few sacrifices. That player is not 
going to help us win our championship. 
V ou know the type of guy I'd like lo hire 
if I were at the Naval Academy'.’ I'd hope 
that the man I was interviewing would 
say. ‘‘I’d like lo play Army a nine-game 
schedule. Nobody else but Army," 
That's the type of guy i want to hire. 

I think the mental part of the game is 
more difficult than the physical pan. I 
don't know how much more difficult it 
rrtniiniint 


ALLEN’S PRO RECORD AS HEAD COACH 


TEAM 

Los .Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los .Angeles 
Los .Angeles 
I.o.s Angeles 
W'ushingion 
NN’ashington 


YEAR 

1467 

1968 

1 969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


WON 

8 


Third 

Lirst 

Second 

First 

Second 

Second 

First 
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is. I ihink nieniul prcparalion never ends, 
whereas I think with physical prepara- 
tion you can be out on the field for an 
hour and a half or two hours and it's 
over. But the mental part continues on 
and on when you're eating, when 
you're sleeping, when you're walking 
around. 

Trading is part of the mental game for 
me and it is another thing you have to 
work very hard at. You have to know 
what you want -that's the most impor- 
tant thing in trading, to know what you 
want and what you'll give up. 1 think if 
you want something badly enough, you'll 
get It. It's really that simple. If you want 
it badly enough, no matter what it is, 
you'll get it ifyou just stay on it morning, 
noon and night, ifyou just drive yourself 
and drive yourself to get it. You have to 
know more than just the position, you 
have to know the type of player that will 
fit into your team. Experience itself isn't 
worth a cent unless it's the right tyive of 
experience. The right type of experience 
means being in an organization that 
knows how to win. knows what to do to 
win. is completely organized, has a phi- 
losophy and a program. This is why I 
wanted Dave Robinson. I wanted the 
right type of individual, not just experi- 
ence. The woods arc full of experience. 

There's so much misunderstanding 
about experience that it's even ditlicult 
to talk about. Just because a guy is Jd or 
over doesn't mean he's old. Maybe he's 
not us fast, but he doesn't have to be be- 
cause he's smarter and he'll be in the right 
spot at the right time. I don't think you 
can always lie building toward the future. 
People are constantly looking for a play- 
er who's 22. who has eight or nine niorc 
years, hi baseball you always hear about 
the great young pitching staff w here the 
oldest starter is 24. That has nothing to 
do with it. How much ability do they 
have? How much do they want it? To me 
the best years of an athlete's life are af- 
ter 30. prov ided he lakes care of himself. 
I think he appreciates more, he has more 
leadership, he's smarter, he's more ded- 
icated. he makes more of a contribution 
to the entire team than he did when he 
was 24. Al Kalmc is a notable example 
in baseball. Henry Aaron. I rank Rob- 
inson and Willie Mays are others. In 
hockey Alex Dcivecchio of the Red 
Wings is one and so is Henri Richard of 
the Canudiens. 

What the heck, where would the I-ak- 
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ers be without Jerry West and Wilt 
Chamberlain? Or for that matter, w here 
would Miami be without Earl Morrall? 
He's a 39-year-old quarterback. Look 
w hat Cieorge Blanda has done. And there 
are many others, Houston has two tine 
young quarterbacks and they've got a fu- 
ture. But there has to be somebody guid- 
ing the program and getting u balance in 
Ihcrc. otherwise you're just showing up 
for the game, that's all. 

Everybody has to have a philosophy. A 
lot of teams don't have one or. if they 
do. it changes every year. You've got to 
believe in certain things, know what you 
want, and not let the criticism of the pub- 
lic and the media bother you. Men like 
Walter Alston. Bill Sharman, Johnny 
Wooden and Emile Krancis tix’k charge 
of their programs this way and succeed- 
ed, You don't change your philosophy 
when you lose if it's a sound philosophy 
and you understand it. Some teams 
change their philosophies just because 
they've lost. I'd never do that. l or in- 
stance, 1 think what J. D. Roberts is try- 
ing to do in New Orleans is going to take 
a little lime, but I think in the long run 
it's sound. They're going with youth, and 
it's taking them a little longer for var- 
ious reasons I'm not going to get into, 
but I think ihey arc on the right track. 
Bui if they gel disgusted aflerunothcrlos- 
ing season and suddenly change, then all 
those years arc w iped out. 

So winning isn't just gening experi- 
enced players or spending money. The 
Seattle SuperSonics may have spent more 
money than any team in baskclhali and 
they finished next to last. The most im- 
portant thing you need is organization. 

One of the results of good organization 
is concentration from your players. Con- 
centration is necessary for good practices 
and they're a large part of winning. 1 
don't want our game plan defeated be- 
fore we have a chance to execute it. But 
you can't concentrate with distractions 
all around. You can't enjoy a lecture or 
an artist performing if you aren't in the 
right atmosphere, if you aren't comfort- 
able. It's like taking a night class and in 
the room in which the professor lectures 
the acoustics aren't good and the seals 
arc uncomfortable and as a result you 
don't gel much out of it. If I were leach 
ing the class. I'd want a certain scaling 
arrangement. I'd want the student to be 
stimulated as he walked in thcclassrootn^ 
before I even started lecturing. Thai's 


not pampering, that's part of the lecture. 

When I was in l.,A.. I used to get per- 
mission to attend the classes of the pro- 
fessors of the year at the University of 
Southern California. I'd sit in the last row 
and just watch how thal professor han- 
dled a class. I've gotten a catalog for 
(jcorgctow n University and intend to do 
the same there soon. That's my way of 
having a little personal clinic. It shows me 
the reasons why that professor is so suc- 
cessful— the discipline he had in class and 
the techniques he used to communicate. 

I like signs and other reminders. I just 
love them. I have a sign on my desk that 
says THt itAM IS NrviK ui>! I put thal 
there after the Super Bowl. We were flat 
for the Super Bowl, hard as thal is to 
imagine. Just before the game I was go- 
ing to talk to the team and rile them up. 

1 thought the dressing room was sub- 
dued. But then I thought to myself, "I 
don't have to do that, this is the Super 
Bowl. It's the biggest game of their lives." 
Thai sign reminds me never to take any- 
thing for granted and to always do what 
you believe, I like to gel people to think. 
That's why I use constant reminders. I 
think you've got to say things over and 
over again because you only gel through 
to about 40', the first lime. It doesn't 
bother me that those 40' , have to listen 
to it maybe seven limes. That's no prob- 
lem. That's the way it should be. It's bet- 
ter for them to listen to it seven limes 
and win than not to listen to it and lose. 

We'll make changes at our training 
camp this year. Every season we make 
some changes but never just for the sake 
of change. Everything we do is calculat- 
ed to help us w in. These things may seem 
minor but the results can be major. Last 
year we slopped running 4()-yard strid- 
ers at the end of practice and replaced 
them vviih "perfect plays." The players 
have to sprint only 20 yards on a perfect 
play, but since we run 10 or 15 of them 
they get as much running done. This gives 
the physical work a different flavor; 
they're not just running for the sake of 
running. I'or every play they bust they 
have to do two more even if just one play- 
er makes a mistake. This way they arc 
learning plays and al the same time de- 
veloping better coiKcniraiion as a team, 
plus improving their condition, 

I had an agronomist in this spring and 
we went over the procedure of weed kill- 
ing and sodding and grading and we're 
improving the drainage system al Red- 
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Geta taste of what 
it% all about, 




Get o taste of excitement. A 
taste that doesn't fade away 
with the first puff. Viceroy 
taste. Full flavor that comes 
on smooth from start to finish. 
It's what smoking's all about. 


y»c:KiU)Y KRO^ 


King Size 
ond Long Size 


lt% all there in Viceroy 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


® MOWN . wiiiiAMsoN ToiAcco COM, king Sufi, 17 mg.“tar,'' t .Z tiig. nicotute; Loog She. 18 mg. ’'tar," 1 .3 mg. nicotine ae. per cigarette, FTC Report Feh.73. 




When the going gets hot and heavy, 
you need Sunoco Special 


Ever haul hundreds of pounds of gear and 
people? Or pull a boat or trailer? Or bum up the 
miles on an Interstate? Then you need Sunoco 
Special lOW-40 motor oil. 

It’s formulated to give you extra protection 
against thickening or breaking down under 
heavy-load, high speed driving conditions... 
summer, winter, all-year long. And Sunoco Special 


meets or exceeds the warranty standards of all 
car manufacturers. |l 

Sunoco Special does all the work of a lOW, 
20,30and40motoroi!,soit’sfouroilsinone... » + - 
four oils that can protect your engine under any 
conditions, any time of year. 

Next time you change oil, change to 
Sunoco Special. 

Sunoco Special. The long mileage motor oil. 
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skin I'urk- That ma> not seem like it‘s 
part of coaching philosophy but to me it 
IS. When we come back from our train- 
ing camp in September I want a great 
practice licld to be waiting green gras.s 
and no weeds. I don't want to be killing 
weeds in September. 1 want the licld to 
be lined with yard markers and every- 
thing to be perfect so that we can start 
fresh. Some people would say that's the 
groundkeeper's responsibility. But to me 
It's my responsibility. Tommy MeVean. 
our equipment manager, is going to re- 
place the padding on the goalposts. 1 
want my plasers to see that cversthing is 
freshly painted, everything is replaced, 
everything is new that has to be new and 
that it's the start of a new year. 

VNc’rcdoingsomany things. I'mbring- 
ing in a ntan who has a punting machine. 
Tor years I've been looking for a punt- 
ing machine so we wouldn't wear our 
kickers out. a machine that kicks spirals 
so we can practice catching punts. And 
when we arc going to face a lefi-fsioted 
punter, the machine will spiral the ball 
the other way. It makes a difTcrcncc 
ihc ball fades away. 

To me such things are ABCs and al- 
ways have been. Some people don’t con- 
sider that coaching. To me creating Red- 
skin Park is a major coaching accom- 
plishment. I wanted Redskin Park be- 
cause 1 think it's important to have a 
place the players can call home, where 
we have everything under one roof. 
When a player comes out here, he's get- 
ting ready to vv in. There's nobody around 
w ho shouldn't be here. This is our home. 
\\’hcn we practiced at ficorgetown. we 
had students and people right off the 
street milling around. That's not condu- 
cive to winning football. Mere the play- 
ers have their own parking lot for 90 cars 
where they don’t have to worry about 
getting a space or being towed. .As a re- 
sult. whenever they come into this area, 
they can concentrate on football and w in- 
ning. It helps morale. The players can 
walk right out of the dressing room onto 
the practice licld. and that's important. 
We not only have the grass field, we have 
an AstroTurf one. When we arc sched- 
uled to play on AstroTurf. we should 
practice on it. it's that simple. Besides 
that, in Washington weather is a consid- 
eration and the synthetic field always 
gives us a place to practice. All of this 
comes under one word: organization. 

I know that we'll stay ahead in Wash- 
ronlinufd 


The awesome responsibility 
of being the very best. 

Leadership means responsibility. cabinet, the SX-828 Is unquestionably 

Pioneer dramatizes this magnificently the very best receiver at Its price. Hear 
with the new, top of the line, 270 watt it at your Pioneer dealer. 

(IHF) SX-828 AM-FM Stereo Receiver. U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp. 

Great specifications for great 178 Commerce Rd., Carlstadt, 
music. Extravagantly endowed with New Jersey 07072. 
increased performance, greater power, 
unsurpassed precision and total 
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stars bright 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s Athletes Speak- 
ers Bureau boasts a Milky-Way-sIzed 
constellation of stellar performers— off 
as well as on the field. If one of the glit- 
tering names of sport would add a bright 
touch to your sales meeting, company 
convention, store promotion or advertis- 
ing campaign, ask Si's Athletes Speakers 
Bureau for a list of luminaries. 
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Minolta helps you celebrate the niorninj*. 



You can find the wonder in 
a new day with a camera that 
doesn't hold you back, a camera 
fast enough to catch the fleeting 
moment. 

From the moment you pick it 
up. you’re comfortable with a 
Minolta SR-T. This is the 35mm 
reflex camera that lets you con- 
centrate on mood and insight, 
The viewfinder gives you all the 
information needed for correct 
exposure and focusing. Because 
you never have to look away from 
the finder to adjust a Minolta 
SR-T, you’re ready to catch the 
one photograph that could never 
be taken again. 

Next time you're up with the 
dawn, be ready with a Minolta 
SR-T. For more information, see 
your photo dealer or write 
Minolta Corp.. 200 Park Ave. So., 
N.Y.. N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 
Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q 
Mineha SR-TIOI/MinoHa SR-T102 




COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

Sian earning money right now as a Time Inc campus representative Liberal com- 
missions paid on student rate TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions And we do ihe biiimq Send leller staling your gual'ficaiions to. Time Inc. 
College Bureau. Time & Lite Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 


Does More Than Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal 
Tissues Due To Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many 
Cases from Pain and Itching in Such Tissues. 


When hemorrhoidal tissues swell, 
become inflamed and infected-it 
can he very painful for the suf- 
ferer. But doctors have found a 
remarkably succes.sful medication 
which is so effective that it ac- 
tually helps shrink swelling of such 
tissues. And it does more. In 
many cases, it also gives prompt 
relief for hours from the pain and 
itching in hemorrhoidal tissues. 

This medication is obtainable 
without a prescription under the 
name— Preparation H-. Tests by 


leading doctors on hundreds of 
patients in New York, Washington. 
D.C. and at a large medical cen- 
ter verified Preparation H gave 
similar successful results in 
many cases. 

When you consider Preparation H 
offers so many benefits— it's no won- 
der millions of sufferers buy it each 
year to obtain this relief. See if it 
doesn’t help you. 

There’s no other formula like 
Preparation H. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 



inglon because wc will not let anyihing 
go without esamining it. T here is no de- 
tail that is loo small. 1 or instance. I was 
the first coach to have a special teams 
assistant coach; now many teams do. 
Marv Levy did such a tine job that he’s 
now head coach for Montreal. Special 
teams are important because the kicking 
game is \ ital to winning. I emphasi/c de- 
fense. and the next phase of the game iltat 
gives with defense is aline kicking game 
and then an olTcnsc that divcsn't give up 
live football, that controls it and keeps it 
away from opponents. A ^pecial teams 
coach issomelhing that should have been 
thought of years before. Fvcntualiy all 
teams will have some form of a Redskin 
Park, and they all will have a special 
teams coach, You can look into many 
dilferent ureas of live game, but wcwill 
stay ahead because wc will always think 
of something else to improve. What wc'rc 
doing IS so sound and so simple that it 
will continue to be productive. 

I don't want anyone getting his train- 
ing at my expense. That applies to the 
front otlicc as well as the players, i have 
an experienced secretary named Shirley 
Krystek who came with me from the 
Rams. She's u tremendous help: she often 
knows what I’m thinking before I even 
say It. And wc have expcricnecd people 
throughout our front ofiicc. There are so 
many people I wish I could mention but I 
don't have the space. I am very fortunate 
in having a wonderful wife. I- tty. who un- 
derstands me and who is patient. Unless 
a couch or executive in a responsible po- 
sition has that type of wife I don't think 
he can succeed completely , because in or- 
der to do all the things that 1 want to do 
with my work I have to have u wife like 
mine who will put up w iih my being away 
from home so much. However. 1 try to get 
together with my family wlienevcr I can. 
Recently I-.lly and 1 were guests of our 
children Cieorge. Cireg. Bruce and Jennif- 
fer for a weekend that they planned for 
us. VSe drove down to Charlottesville to 
pick up my oldest son. Then our entire 
family went to Cape Huticrus fora week- 
end where we cooked out on the beach 
and enjoyed each other's company. 

I am also thankful for iny eight years 
with (icorge Malas, who's a great man. I 
think that sometimes you can be around 
people who arc successful and it divesn'i 
rub off. but I've always been aware of 
being in the presence of someone like 
Malas. 1 learned from Sid Citllman. tiHV. 
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“ What s happened to the price of 
life insurance in the last 20 years?” 



It’s gone down. 

One rciisiin win ihc price of life 
insurance is lower is that people arc 
living longer ilian they used to. Which 
means that companies can charge less. 

Another thing that’s helped 
reduce the price of life insurance is an 
improvement in the earnings from our 
investments, .An improvement we’ve 
applied against the price of insurance. 

.And finally, we've done our level 
best to keep down tlie cost of doing 
business. 

because of these things, the price 
of life insurance is actually less ttxlay 
than it was 20 years ago. And these 
days that’s something nice to know 
about. 


U'eVc bringing >oii these messages 
to answer your qucstioiis. 

.\n(i here's what we're doing to help 
you know more. 

We're maintaining a field force 
of over 200.()()0 agents, trained to 
Linswer your questions about life 
insurance. On the spot. 

We’ll send you a personal answer 
to any questions that you may have 
about life insurance or the life 
insurance business. 

We’ll mail you a free copy of our 
20-page biHiklct. "The Life Insurance 
.Answer Book". With helpful answers 
to the most frequently asked questions 
about life insurance. 


Just send your card or letter to 
our central source of information; the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Dept. B-7. 
277 Park Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10017. 

Your life insurance companies. 



Welcome Skallorna. 

The soft smol<e 
from Denmark. 


Skallorna's unique 
process of triple 
blending naturally 
ripened tobaccos has 
been used bythesame 
family of Danish crafts- 
men for al most 1 00 years 
It's the reason why 
Skallorna Is mellow, 
bite-free. In a word — 


Welcome Skallornal 

The soft smoke from Denmark. 



If you’ve been there, 
you know. 

Suntory Royol Incredibly snx)Oth. 
uniformly mellow It's the premium whisky 
of Jopon. always bot1led-in-decanter 
for gift giving year 'round 
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And one of ihc main reasons I’m «ith 
the Redskins is because of my great ad- 
miration for Jack Kent Cooke, a major 
owner, who is a guy who came up the 
hard way selling encyclopedias from 
door to door. I appreciate people who 
came up the hard way. And I appreciate 
working for Kd Williams, the president 
of the Redskins, who has supported me 
in everything I’ve done here. 

I think football offers the toughest 
compKMition of any sport. The goal of ev- 
ery team and every coach is to win the 
Super Bowl. Some people say the Red- 
skins can’t win big games. Those people 
don't know what they're talking about. 
It lakes u lot of games to gel into the play- 
offs. And there arc a lot of hia games 
along the way. Look what we had to do 
last year to get Into the Super Bowl. We 
had to beat Dallas twice. Dallas was the 
defending champion. Then we had to 
beat Green Bay twice. What I'm getting 
al is that the competition in the Nation- 
al Football League is so tough that you 
can’t let down one quarter or you lose. 
Our football team is going to have to im- 
prove. Why? Because everybody who 
plays the Redskins says. ’'We're playing 
a Super Bow l team; it'd be nice to knock 
those guys off." So they’re going to play 
u little harder. 

No team had more dedication than the 
1972 Redskins or better leaders than our 
captains, Charley Taylor. Len Hauss. 
Chris Jlanburgcr. Diron Talbert and 
Speedy Duncan. Last year we had a great 
season and i'm pletised with the fact that 
our players put forth the effort to get to 
the Super Bowl. Mayor Waiter Washing- 
ton has said that the '72 Redskins were 
the best thing to happen to his city in 
years. Thai's quite an accomplishment 
and one that I’m proud of. We werea uni- 
f>ing force for the city: we gave the peo- 
ple something to cheer about. We took a 
city that was known for last place and 
united it. Blacks and whites. Maryland- 
ers. Virginians and Washingtonians. 
Democrats and Republicans, they all 
were pulling together for the .same thing, 
We fell a tremendous obligation to the 
nation's capital since we were the only 
professional team here. I know we’ll get 
back to the Super Bowl sometime. It 
could be this season and it could be next. 
Nobody can predict that; there are too 
many intangibles. But I know we’H be 
back there again. I’m positive we'l! be 
back. CMD 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup ol th« wsek June 26'July 2 


COLLKCC BASKETBALL The U.S. men louring Chi- 
lli) continued ihcir KinniniE %kj>s with two more 
»>cl«ries.HI -55 wnd 101-8’. The uonten't team from 
John KcnrH;d> College hnunced hack after three 
oiiciiing Uefcaiv with wins of 62-5? and 6’ 5S> over 
the Chinese. 


aowLiNO DON \1cCLNT gained h» fourth PBA 
ittic this seavin. winning the $.17,500 I resno Open. 
Bobh> W illiums of Detroit finished in second place. 
110 pins behind McCunc. f our ->00 gaoKs were 
lolled by the pros during ihe event. 

CANOEING Wl.ST f.FRMANV domin.ited the 
world championships in Muoiathal. Swnreilund. 
earning eight gold mesLils. four silvers and five 
hron/e. T he l.:.S. placed fourth with two golds, one 
in the Canadian two mivcd .ind one in the women's 
slalom, won by the team of Louise Holcombe, Car- 
olyn Ashlon and Candice Clark 


CHESS American KOBI.RT BYRNC UH>k a third 
place in Ihe Inierronal lournjmenl in Leningrad, 
behind ANATOLY KARPf)V and VIKTOR 
KORCHNOI of Ihe Sosicl Union. The three will 
meet Hons Spassky and Tigran Peirosian anj the 
ihicc winners from another Inler/on.il match, sched- 
uled for lalcr this scar in Brnril. to determine who 
will challenge Hobby f-ischer in 197$. 


Two-iime national high schm 
CHRISTIANStN. 16.01 Kisers 
the L.S. Junior Chess Champii 
CISCO. Mark Diesen, 16, of Polo 
ner-up. 


I champ I ARRY 
idc. Cahf. captured 
nship in San bran- 
ic. Md.. was run- 


TEHCmG VJTnSefeateil im fise matiViCs ns the tounfi- 
robin tournament, I'D BAI I INOI R of New York 
look Ihe national foil champioiiship in Tucson Sec- 
ond place wenl to Biucc Lyons of Nkashingion. 

GOLF RIt.l $' CASPf R broke a dismal lofing iireak 
ssith a one-stroke siclory in the $175,000 tAestern 
Open 111 Chicago It was Casper'- 49ih PGA win 
but hislirsi tournament success since the l-illof 1971 . 
He carded a iwo-iindcr-par 69. beating Larry Hin- 
son and Hale Irwm who hnished lied at :7J. Aus- 

iralian Bruce Crampion. who led the tournament 
going into Ihc final round, closed with a lackluster 
7.t. but his check lor $7.’.D made him one of pro 

E olf's hse oHicial millionaires. He joins Jack Nick- 
lus. Arnold Palmer. Casper and Lee Tresino. 
TourscietanMAK'l MILLS spoiled Laura Baugh's 
debut as a professMsnul bs shmning a ihrec-under- 
par 70 final round to win ihe $.'10,000 Lady Tara 
Open in Allania. Baugh led for mosl of Ihe way but 
lost by a stroke. Saiidi.i H.isnic. Judy Rankin and 
Sharon Miller lied Baugh lor second. 

Aiislralian CiRAHAM MARSH sson the Sunbeam 


F.leciric Scotlish Open with a 286, sis tirokes hctler 
than Peicr Ooslerhuis. The siclory, at Si. Andrews, 
was Marsh's first British triumph. 


HABNESS BACING Stanley Dancer drove SMOG 
<S4.40), a J-vcar-old Meadow Skipper coll, loa onc- 
Icnglh victory m 1 :59<:, over Hasly Td in Ihe final of 
Ihe $50, .>00 Can-Am Pacing Series al Scioto Downs 
in Columbus, Ohio. 


SIR DALRAl-. <$2.80l. driven by Jim Dennis, won 
his lUlh in IJ starts this season with a l.56>:,. Ihc 
fastesi pacing time of (he year on any track, when 
he took ihe $15,000 Governor's Cup by lengths 
over Breadwinner at Sponsman's Park. 


HOBSE RACING -STCRETAR I AT |$2.l0)cri 
a nine-length victory over My Gallant ai Ai 
P.irk ouIshJc Chicago (pate .4). 


Ital assft'dSUoT 


.-retarial's half brolhei 
won a $9,000 maiden 
act by 1 % lengths. 


used to 

CAP- 


A ; J-I shot, ROYAL CHOCOLATE, ridden by Ted 
Colangelo. won the $124,150 Queen's Plate by 5V^ 
lengths oser Sinister Purpose in Toronto. La Pre- 
soyame. the lavoritc, finished eighth. 


MOTOR Sports Ihrce-time Indy w 
I 0\ T passed oui-of-gas Roger McCIi 
final lap lo win the SJM.OOO.^h.iefcr 5i 


-Sweden's RONNIE PETERSON, in a JPS Lotus, 
capiured Ihe French Grand Priv. completing the 54 
laps in 141 ,,>6.52. for an aserage of 1 15.1 17 mph. 
Jods Scheckter of South Africa, presenlly leading 
Ihe L i M senes in points, kept his Yardlcy Mc- 
Laren in ihc lead unlil ihe4’nd lap when he crashed, 
knocking f.nserson Fiiiipaldi out of the race wnh 
him. By finishing I'ourlh. Scotland’s Jackie Stewart 
nveriikik I illip.iUli in ihe world championship poml 

Britain's RO<W R WILLIAMSON, in a March 
BMW, drove to victory in the Mon/a Lottery Grand 
Pris Averaging 124.645 mph. he eontplelcd the 40 
laps in I 04.05.6. Patrick Depaillcr was second in 
an tlf-2. 


ROWING NORTHEASTERN University estab- 
lished ilsclf as Ihc top U.S. crew, at least lemporar- 
ily, beating Wisconsin, the IRA champion, and 
Washington in the course of finishing a strong sec- 
ond to the Soviet Union's Trud Leningrad eight over 
2.000 meters al Noiiingham. Lngland. The ihtec 
U.S. crews, as well as the Russians, will be tn action 
again at (he Henley Regatta this week, 

TENNIS Wilh most of Ihe top men players already 
missing. Wimbledon's No. I seed. Rumanun llie 


Nastavc, furiher depleted thccelebrily ranks by los- 
ing to NCAA champion SANDY MAYER 6 4, 
8 6. 6 8. 6 4 m the fourth round. 

TRACK A FIELD In nine days Kenya's HEN JIP- 
CHO clipped nearly seven seconds i’rom ihe world 
.t.OUO-melcr siceplechase mark, reducing it first by 
iHie second in the Helsinki Games and then by 5.8 
seconds to 8:14 in the World Games, also in Hcl- 
-loki. I It BERT BA VI of Tanrania surprised Dave 
Wotilc and Jipcho in ihe 1,500 meters with a .1:34.6 
IP become Ihc third lastest indisidual over the dis- 
tance. in the World Gimies Belgium's I MIEL 
PUTTEMANS turned in the season's faslcsl lime 
fpr the 5.000 meters with a 13:19.6. He holds the 
world's record of 1.3:1 3.0, VIKTOR SANI Yl V of 
the U.S.S.R triple jumped 56' I ihv best this 
year. 

MARCH t o riA-SrONARO, ’J, esiahlishcd a 
world record in the KOO-meier run with a 1 :4.>.7 m 
Milan. Ihe old mark, set 1 1 years ago by New Zea- 
land's Peter Snell- was I '44.3. 

Ip the Kusocinski Memorial races m Warsaw, Po- 
land's KYSZARD SKOWRONf K won Ihc decath- 
lon with Ihc seventh best point total in the history 
of the event and the year's tops, 8,212, 

hilEROSTs ADOPTED: Icmalivcly by the Amci- 
ican Basketball Association, a rule that would allow 
a player to remain in a game regardless of how many 
fouls he commits. 

NAMED: As hr.sd fonthall coach at fast Tennes- 
see .Slate. RO$’ f RAZIER. former assistant under 
John Robert Bell, who resigned last week 
NAMLD. TOM MSSALKE, .>9. who coached the 
team two years ago when it was still in Dallas and 
called the Chaparrals, as couch of the AHA's newly 
Ir.insplanicd San Antonio .Spurs. 

Dll-D: DAVID (Swede) SAVAGI 26, of injuries 
received when his f aule-OtTcnhausei crashed dur- 
ing ific Indianapolis 500. He had been m critical 
condition since the accident and is (he third fatality 
at the Speedway this year. Driver David (Sail) Wal- 
ihcr, also injur^ in the race, is still hospilali/ed in 
serious condition. 

DH.D-- LAYDLN. 10. rme o>' Ncrtic 

Dame's legendary 1 our Horsemen, at Norihwesiern 
University Hospital, In 1933 he became head coach 
aiid Hlhlelic director lor the Irish, csmipilmg a 
4M-3-3 record over seven veasons. During World 
War II he was commissioner of Ihe N EL. Two oth- 
er members of Knuie Rockne's undefeated hack- 
field of 1924. Don Miller and Jim C rowlcy. siill sur- 
vive Harry Siuhldrehcr died in 1965. 


CREOaS 

5 t^-.Tr,o o 20,21-ljneSiewj.-.22 Iir-.-?!-* 
,0. J.shf :c^0^0 30,31 «.cr. C;a...si. 50 ; 

asei>-F>vo'0'«BO'l«ri. UFI.53 -Herb 
67 Ne le.ler 70,71 -Jshnlorru,., 74.75 -W.i 
loOM^J'., Ne.l le.l.i |3I, Xyhr, i.aor.i. 87 l-.v 


FACES IN THE CROIVD 



CINOY MALINCHAK.of 
Moncssen, Pa., won ihc 
1.3-14 age-group divi- 
sion of ihc Mid-Atlan- 
liL- AAU gymnastics 
championships. She 
placed firsi in ihc un- 
even parallel bars, sec- 
ond in Ihc vault and 
won the all-around. She 
will eompete in llie nu- 
Iionals in .August. 

JANICE METCALF, a 

junior at Ihe University 
of Redlands (Calif. ). 
won her second straight 
Women’s litiercollc- 
giaie lennis Champi- 
onship. Lurlier. as the 
only woman on iis icn- 
nis team, she helped 
Redlands win the 
SAIA lillc over Prcs- 
h> tcrian College. 



PHILLIP PALSY, 9. of 
Lncino, Calif., is a 
black belt in the Tang 
Soo [Jo style of karate. 
Only 3' 1 1' and weigh- 
ing just 47 pounds, he 
did not fail a single test 
through 10 bvclls cn 
route to Ihc black. A 
fourth-grader, he took 
up the sport "bevause 
of my si/e." 


DAVID TEBELMAN, 12. 
of Cincinnati, pitched 
his Knothole (Class C) 
baseball team. Pilgrim 
United Church, lu a 
5-0 victory over St. 
Cdthcrinc Gold. In live 
innings he struck out all 
IS bailers and went 
three for three at Ihc 
plate, getting a triple 
and two singles. 



KIANE LOKELANI 
NOWELL, 21. bceame 
the lirsi woman beach 
lifeguard in Los Ange- 
les history. The only fe- 
male among 4U candi- 
dates. she placed 2 1 si in 
the city’s half-mile run 
plus half-mile ocean 
swim lest, and was as- 
signed tower duty on 
the Venice Reach. 


MiTzi McMiLLiN, a Ju- 
nior at West Seattle 
High, established a 
Washington state rec- 
ord in the f)U-yurd hur- 
dles with a 10.2. l.ar- 
her she set three Seattle 
Metro League marks 
with 5’4 i/ 2‘ in the high 
jump. I8'4i/^' in the 
long jump and 10.7 in 
Ihc XO-yard hurdles. 
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19]i'oLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


WIDE OPEN 

Sirs; 

As a Johnny Miller fan, I congralulaie 
Dan Jenkins on his siory Bollle of the Ages 
iJiine 25) aboiii ihe U.S. Open. Nol only 
did he do an exeellcni job on Johnny's fan- 
lasiic round of 6.^, he covered all aspects of 
ihcf^pcn brilliantH-Thistoiirnanieni shows 
that no matter how dim things look, there is 
always a chance to come out ahead. As for 
Tom Weiskopf. the man who laughed and 
said he didn't even know Miller had made 
the cut. all I can say is that Miller made the 
biggest cut of all. 

Boil RrxjNiY 

Brons. N.V. 

Sirs; 

N oil finally did it! You had an article on a 
golf tournament that did not mention Jack 
Nicklaiis' name m every other paragraph. 
Thanks for giv ing credit to some other pros. 

RSY Rl 1 1 SMY 

Roanoke, Va. 

Sirs; 

Congratulations to James Drake for his 
outstanding cover photo of Johnny Miller. 
It wasa spcciaeiilarly composed action shot. 

Miki Taut 

Princeton, N.J. 

POET'S LICENSE 

Sirs; 

The article Dew! Men Ihiie Vo Poems 
(June 25) by Dan Gerber has to be one of 
the best ever written on why men stop rac- 
ing. Gerber's presentation of his feelings 
w hilc racing was cvcclleni. and one feels his 
disapps'intment when he chooses to quit. 
Someday I hope to compete in motor racing 
because s>f the sheer stclighi m doing it. but 
this article will remain with me to remind 
me when to stop. Thank you for printing it. 

John W. SriiWAKM 

Saginaw. Mich. 

Sirs; 

Dan Gerber describes the hazards of race 
driving without being overly grotesque or 
macabre. As another of those aspiring driv- 
ers in the SCCA in the early '60s. 1 shall al- 
ways remember Dan as one of our local hc- 
rixs. We had concluded lhat Dan “had it 
made" as a top pro once he had smoothed 
out the wild driving of his early Austin-Ilea- 
Icy days. But as he st» vividly describes it, 
even the top pros get involved in accidents. 

We were glad to hear Dan is doing so well 
in his other Held, and we would welcome him 
to South Bend anytime to lecture at one of 
our monthly sports-car club meetings. 

Richard Wist i.r 

HIkhart. Ind. 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

Sirs: 

I very much enjoyed Larry Keith's article 
on the 197.1 College World ^n ies (SC Cme 
/f ihe Oh! College Coo/. June 25). USC'ssuc- 
cess over the years can indeed be attributed 
to its fine coach. Rod Dcdcauv, a man who 
must be considered the John WiKvdcn of col- 
lege baseball. 

Di ANr 1-. St*i sn k 

Berkeley. Calif. 


Sirs; 

The qualities of a great champion include 
humility and sportsmanship. It might be a 
giHid idea if HSC Coach Rod Dedeauv 
taught those qualities. Remarks that I have 
read and heard from the Trojans after their 
last two championships only show me that 
they arc not yet mature enough to handle 
success. 

Rohi ri G. Gkif(.o, D.D.S. 

Phivcnix 

Sirs: 

Larry Keith's coverage of the College 
World Scries was generally excellent, with 
one notable exception; the omission of one 
of the nation's linc.st collegiate pitchers. Ar- 
izona State's hddie Bane- 

In three years at ASU. Bane compiled a 
41-4 mark, setting an NCA.^ record of 5.15 
strikeouts in the process. In his only pitch- 
ing appearance in this year's Series, Bane, a 
tirst-lcam .All-America, as well as all-tour- 
ney. shut out Minnesota 1-0 while fanning 
12 batters, lie then signed a contract, esti- 
mated at S64. 500, with the Minnesota Twins 
and was sent directly to the majors. 

The University of Southern California is 
certainly a deserv mg champion, w ith its su- 
perior play under pressure. But with then 
slow, deliberate style, the Trojans arc a dis- 
tant second to ASU in fan appeal. USC has 
trouble drawing flies at home, while the Sun 
Devils, the crowd favorite at Omaha, attract 
as many as H.OOO fans for impvirtant home 
games. 

MiKt Tia i Ml 1 1 o 
SrUVt WiD.MANN 

Tempe, Ari/. 

BIG LIFT 

Sirs: 

As an avid Olympic-stylc weight lifter. I 
enjoyed tremendously your article on nation- 
al champions bred I owe and Phil Grippal- 
di {Cleon BV/i? for Determined \on-ierks, 
June 25). Dan Levin seems to have a gen- 
uine interest in weight lifting as a 5/>o/7: there 
was not a hint of u patronizing tone in the 
entire report. Thanks. 

Sri.vt Wasvki 

Minneapolis 


Sirs: 

Skimming through your contents page of 
June 25. I did a double take at (he picture of 
I'red Lowe. It is not often one secs the im- 
age of an old college riK'mmate m Si’oris 
It 1 1 SI KAirn. I immediately turned to page 56 
and read the article. It was most rewarding 
to find lhat Tred is still bred, for 1 had been 
able (o follow him only through mutual 
friends and an occasional article buried deep 
in the sports pages of newspapers. It was also 
gratifying to see a tine athlete get the rec- 
ognition he deserves- 1 have met others with 
his desire, but none with his dciernunanon. 
The Iwk on his face in your photograph is 
the same look we saw in 1 966 in the Central 
Michigan University weight rruim. w'herc 
some of us would go to watch Fred work 
out. His concentration and total effort awed 
us. 

Bou ScHi rKi-K 

Bay City. Mich. 

OLDEST LIFEGUARD 

•Sirs: 

How could you include such a genuinely 
amusing story as Cm the Type of Sriimmer 
Ufegnurds l/nie in your June 18 issue and 
not indicate in some way that it was funny'.’ 
1 always read the humorous stones there 
used to be about one an issue, easily recog- 
nizable by the accompanying drawings- but 
1 happened on this one just by chance. W hat 
a catastrophe it would have been to have 
missed It. Take pity on the beleaguered read- 
er who cannot read everything. Identify the 
funnies, 

Caroi im Coki) 

New V ork City 
Sirs; 

Y ou have pictured lifeguard Jim Havender 
as pugnacious. obn»>xious. vain and sclf-sai- 
islied 1 leaven help him if those are his true 
attributes. 

Rim Warrin 

Ray Mile. Mo, 

Sirs; 

Bravo to Roy Blount Jr. for hisariicleon 
Jim Havender. whose warmth and kindness 
were an inspiration ti> all of us as cam|icrs 
and counselors at Monomoy. 

Here's to a wonderful human bcingand a 
fabulous gentleman. 

Ri< K Richarosun 

Mansfield. Mass. 

THE WOMEN tCONT.) 

Sirs: 

1 have just finished reading your excellent 
and timely series B'wwe/f in Sport (May 28 
el seit- 1. The gals certainly arc not getting a 
fair shake, and I hope your story helps their 
eoniinued 
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If unique 
is what you seek 





Par 4...427 Yards. 


be there in two with 
asetof allnew 
MacGregor Tourneys. 


MacGregor Tourneys...f irst with a wider 
sweetspot in both woods and irons. 


Three things happen to a ball hit 
on the sweetspot. It flies right where 
it's aimed: it has backspin and loft; 
it goes a long way. You can feel 
the entire club working with you 
to produce a long, accurate, 
controlled shot. 

Tourney. The sweet set. 
Tourney is more than just another 
set of clubs. Tourney is the first 
matched set of woods and irons 
with a wider sweetspot designed 
into every club. 

In each new Tourney wood and 
iron, the club head has been 
completely redesigned and 
precisely balanced by scientifically 
positioning weight in the critical 
heel and toe areas. This unique 
concept of weight distribution 
extends the sweetspot across the 
entire face of every club and has a 



SWEETSPOT COMPARISON 
Dotted area shows conventional 
sweetspot. Shaded area shows 
new Tourney sweetspot 


stabilizing effect on the club head, 
holding it square even on shots hit 
off center. Tourney makes it easy 
to hit the sweetspot and achieve 
the feel of total ball control. 
Sweetspot plus. 

Tourney's new head design also 
concentrates weight towards the 
sole of the iron. This, combined 
with Tourney’s new sole configura- 
tion reduces “turf drag,” helps get 
the ball up faster, and causes the 
ball to actually fly higher with 
more backspin. In effect, the 
sweetspot has not only been 
widened ... but lowered too! This 
results in shots that easily clear 
sand and water to land softly and 
hold the green. 



TRAJECTORY COMPARISON 

Less hosel. Less distraction. 

Tourney irons present a clean, 
flowing line from grip to club head 
In the address position, the golfer 
sees only what he should see . . . 
the ball. 


TOURNEY BY 

THE GREATEST NAMEW/N GOLF 

BRUNSWICK CORPORATION • DEPARTMENT P960 
I-7SAT JIMSON ROAD * CINCINNATI. OHIO 45215 
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NEW PRO-PEL SHAFT 

1 1 


1 1 

CONVENTIONAL SHAFT 


1 



SHAFT FLEX COMPARISON 

New club. New shaft. 

Tourney's new Pro-Pel lightweight 
steel shaft concentrates the flex 
toward the club head. This creates 
a tremendous release of energy as 
the club strikes the ball. The result 
is faster club head speed at impact 
producing greater distance. 


Forgings for a reason. 

Professional 
golfers know 
that the longer 
the ball 
remains on the 
club face at 
impact, the 
more feel and control they have 
and the more ball compression 
they achieve. Forgings keep the 
ball on the club face longer, 
maximizing control, accuracy and 
distance. Forgings for a reason . . . 
feel and performance. 



Tourney ... a perfectly matched 
set of woods and irons created to 
dramatically improve your game. 


Don’t take our word for it. Swing a 
set of Tourneys at your Pro 
Shop. We think you'd 
V rather play Tourneys 
.j| than be playing against 
^ .. ^^ythem. Sold only through 
Professional Golf Shops. 


19TH HOLE -oiiimiinl 


Jock itch (or chafing, rash, itching, sweating) 

shouldn’t be treated lightly. 



If your groin, thighs, 
or buttocks suffer from 
redness, rash, chafing, 
soreness, excessive 
perspiration, or Jock Itch 
(Tinea cruris), then you 
need medicated Cruex"^ 
Cruex provides fast 
relief. It soothes itchy, 
inflamed skin. Absorbs 
perspiration. Helps 
cushion against further 
irritation. And, because 
it’s medicated. Cruex is 
Strong enough to help 
prevent the fungous 
infection that can develop 
when these annoying 
symptoms are improperly 
treated. 




Since Cruex is a spray- 
on powder, it penetrates 
into hard-to-get-at places 
so you avoid the sling and 
burning of rubbing, 
dabbing, or smearing on 
ointments, creams, or 
powders 

Get relief— fast. Avoid 
embarrassing itch. too. 
With Cruex. Soothing, 
cooling Cruex. 


Cruex.Guaranteed to work or your money bock. 


cau«*;. fiui 1 was disappi'inicil ihai yon did 
nor include anything on the status of wom- 
en athletes in other countries, because I think 
you would hasc strengthened your case. 
Take Eastern huropc for example. I ha\e 
lived in Rumania for the last two years and 
followed and partieipaicd in local sports. 
Mere, a' 1 assume is true throughout hast- 
cm Furopc. women athletes enjoy consid- 
erable publicity for their achievements, and 
in many, many sports they are treated as 
equals with the men. In basketball, volley- 
ball. handball, track and licld, gymnastics 
and swimniing, just to name a few. the wom- 
en have uniforms, coaching and the use of 
facilities on a par with men. I arge numbers 
tif spectators turn out for women's events, 
and It isntvt unusual for the daily sport news- 
paper. Sporiiil. to carry several stories and 
photos of female accomplishments, \Nomen 
hero certainly do not carry a stigma for suc- 
cess m sports. 

I think American sports directors could 
take a lesson from the Rumanians in this re- 
gard. Maybe this is why the E.aslern Furo- 
|K*an countries arc so strong in women's ath- 
letics. Certainly their women receive far more 
satisfaction from sports than do our own. 

It I lAM F. SC'liRAt.l 

Hucharcst 


C <973 Pnarmaci'l Carsumcr ProeuCl' 


WAIST-AWAY ’ 

Helps Trim 
Stomach Bulges 
the scientific way 

R«auCirr hrltv "’*i tome and 
beiiv mar to. t>ut on’ WAisi AyvAr t>r>t tsal Mattad 

tsa imitators ha>n fallrn by warsidf Thai v be 
cause Ihe WAIST AWAY mrtnod ic a bayccally lound. 
scienlilic nielhod that oailii lot everyone the WAISI 
AWAY bell ttav the titU with the IcOed and proved 

'ftt'- '-y lor yea'v 

II laDh a Champion athlete to develop Ihc WAIST 




All belts are not the same 


you with while you wear it. do housework, |oc, or 
lust sit and watch TV 

(ntartainets have found the WAIST AWAY a vron 
derful help Athletes, businessmen, housewives and 
career (iris have anioyed those benelils. loo 


maletials*Vnd design as* he* WAIST AWAY Some 
imitate, but none can duplicale the oncmai WAIST 
AWAY desiyn Note these important ditteiences 
WAIST AWAY IS made of the same solt. lubbei 
like composition that the athletes use This is the 
most c'feclive material to make your body heat sweat 

And It's the most comtortable to wear neil to rOu> 
body Not a cheap elastic or cloth 

Reduces — doesn't just hold in 
Some bells lusl hold you in like a corset while you 
wear them WaiU Away Bell plus our erercise pro 
cam actually trims dowry the butte, doesn't just 
sOueerc it >n 

WAIST AWAY S special conciruction creates e 
soothiny massage etfcct mat relieves back and waist 
tensions The healmc etieci developed by WAIST 
AWAY helps ease backache and stillness 

The WAISI AWAY Belt wo’kv on a simple, scien 
lific principle You don I nave to wear cumbersome 
weights WAIST AWAY IS perlectiy vale There are no 
vibietmt devices m WAiST AWAY 
Oo the We st Away eiercise. then you do whalevei 


10-Doy Money-back Guarantee 
Wbatevc’ method of reducing you have tried with 
out success, don't give up Order a WAIST AWAY belt 
today on ou' money beck guarantee You r,sk rsothing 

r “vTbRA sal ts“ INC ---------- 

, DepI SI P-4. SOB Fifth Ave , New Yeik, N.Y. 100IT 
I Send me the following bells (indicate quantity. 

I men s WAIST AWAY Bells (waist 

I measurement at SB 9S $ 

I women's WAIST AWAY Belts iwaist 

I measurement it SB.Bb S 

, Shipping & Handling $1.00 

I Total Price $ 

I N Y Stale residents add local sales ta> 

I iNew York City 79^1 $ 

* iNa C 0 D ) I enclose 

I check money order lor $ 

I NAMt. 

I STREET. .... 


Sirs: 

Kil Ciilhcrt and Nanc> N\illiamson have 
written a superior eoiiTmeniarv on the sta- 
tus of women in sport. Rut 1 would like to 
tell vou alxHit the Canada West Universitv 
Athletic .Association, which is tv pieal of most 
of the Canadian univcrsiiv athletic confer- 
ences in that it pros ides athletic opportuni- 
ties for women that are comparable to those 
for men. Our philosophy h-js never been 
"separate and equal" hut rather "scparpic 
and appropriate." 

W e could not be persuaded to allow girls 
on our ICC hockev. football, rtigby or wres- 
tling teams, nor dc* we plan to olVcr wom- 
en's programs in these activities. We do. 
however, otfer competition in l.t aciiviiics 
(as compared to 1 7 foi men i In eight of these 
sports, the men's and women's meets are held 
together, and in basketball wc piav female- 
male doubleheaders. 

In each of ouniisiiiiitions the athletic pro- 
gram IS administered bv a unified deparinieni 
of aihlciics, A final signilicant siatistic is that 
in two of our siv univcrMlics the athletic di- 
rectors are female. 

,1 \siis A. P, Day 
P resident 

Canada West Cniversiiy 
.Athletic Association 
Lethbridge. .Alberta 


Address editorial mail to Spdrt.s IllUSIraIi o. 
1 ivn & Lii 1 Uuilding. Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y, 10020, 
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Universal Studios Stunt Show. See it on an American Airlines Fly/Drive Vacation. 


Imagine what fun your kids could have this summer 
seeing how their favorite TV show is made. 

Or taking a ride down the Matterhorn at Disneyland. 

Or watching the sea lions show off at Marineland. 

California is a perfect place for families on vacation. 
There are so many things to see and experiences to 
share. 

And now. we re giving you a chance to go there. 

We've put together some of the best Fly/Drive Vaca- 
tions any airline has ever offered. 

Our $187 vacation, for example, includes an Avis car 
for a week (unlimited mileage, you pay for gas). Plus 6 


nights' accommodations for up to a family of four at 
selected Holiday Inns throughout California. 

Other vacations include a Hertz car and accommoda- 
tions at Sheraton Hotels and Hyatt Houses. 

Air fare, of course, is extra (e.g. Chicago to L.A. it's 
$1 74 • for adults and we have special fares for children). 

Why not talk to your Travel Agent. 

And get all the details about our Fly/Drive Vacations 
to California. 

There's nothing we'd like better than to make this 
summer s family vacation one you'll always remerrber. 
And one your children will never forget. 


American Airlines 

TbTheGood Life. 


"TheGoodL'ie t i963 ParisMuscCo Inc Usedoype'mssoo 


d'e%Qei.>di lour Ms"^9'Ouryl tncxudcn 
,vrlar« (’ixiutfif'g laxesJ SutJiwt locnange wiinoul rvoirce 



YESTERDAY 


Turkish Plunge for a Sponge 


A h.” said ihc headmaster of the pri- 
mar> school, where 1 was visiting at 
the tintc. "if you want to go diving for 
sponges, then Niya/i is your man! We 
will just have another glass of lea and 
then go round to the staff room and see 
if he IS there." 

The tourist hand-out maps of Turkey 
show an outline of the little Mediterra- 
nean island of Rivcaada w ith tiny ligurcs 
grasping lish almost as large as them- 
selves. or emerging from the sea eluieh- 
ing huge sponges. The seizing of lish by 
ihcir tails or sponges by their roots, the 
Icallcts inform you. is so much child’s 
play. Ihc idea had caught my fancy. 

In the staff room Mr. Niya/i courte- 
ously left the marking of his papers, 
asked if I would like a glass of tea. and 
silently inspected the rubber llippers and 
the mask that 1 had with me. He then de- 
clared that we would, 'iiiuillafi (if Allah 
so disposed things), get a boat and go 
out for sponges that very afternoon. 
When we got down to the waterfront 
the headmaster announced that he. too. 
might like a trip out. Suleyman, the boat- 
man. sculled a rowboat to the harbor 
steps and we all. headmaster. Niya/i and 
I. got in. That the headmaster was tak- 
ing no active part in the diving seemed 
pretty clear. I checked to see whether he 
had brought towel and costume with 
him. and he had not. 

1 here was a little ditiicuity in getting 
the inboard engine started, but linally it 
(ired and we bumble-bumbled out of the 
harbor and coasted parallel to the island, 
keeping some 2(K) to 300 yards offshore. 
At a point presumably known from c\- 
perieiice. Niya/i shouted to Suleyman to 
slow down and we drifted over a sub- 
merged reef. We found a depth of two 
to three feet of water underneath us. and 
on cither side. Niya/i explained, there 
were easy depths of somewhere around 
20 feel. Suleyman tied a boulder to a rope 
in the bow and cast the stone anchor out 
on to the reef: it would hold us. he said 
cheerfully, as long as the wind did not 
get up. 

Niya/i was the first to change into his 
swimming costume, one of those old- 
fashioned voluminous affatrs made of 
wool that reach almost to the knees, and 


while I was still changing he hopped over 
the side, picked up several small boul- 
ders from the reef and loaded them into 
the stern of the boat. 

My own swimming costume was not 
of a particularly advanced design. On the 
other hand, it was certainly far more dy- 
namic than Niya/i's. Made of nylon, no 
elastic round the waist, it consisted of 
conservatively cut black swimming 
trunks that laced up the sides with string, 
Niya/i gave one quick look and said, with 
marked disapproval, "useless" and. as 
an afterthought, "impossible. ' 

As the lurks are a very modest peo- 
ple and their own swimming attire is al- 
ways of the most orthodox design (Tur- 
key is. to my mind, just a shade Victo- 
rian), I thought that Niyazi’s "impossi- 
ble" referred to the brevity of my 
costume, but "Have you any under- 
pants’,'" he asked, "l et me see." 

This seemed a strange prelude to 
sponge diving, but from my small heap 
of clothes I pulled out my underpants; 
these too were of nylon, and far briefer 
than my swimming costume. Niya/i 
groaned. 

"T.ook." he shouted. He stood on the 
stern of the little boat, picked up one of 
the boulders he had dislodged from ihe 
reef, stretched the clastic waistband of his 
costume and placed a boulder against his 
stomach- When the elastic shot back into 
place, it held the rock to his stomach, 
increasing his weight by some 30 pounds, 

"It is necessary." said Niya/i, sjx'ak- 
ing slowly, "to weight yourself to get 
down. Sni/niiiiiin down you use up all 
yoLirencrgy and have no air in your lungs 
when you need it. Tou weight yourself. 
You breathe deep. You hold your nos- 
trils, You Jump." 

So. To dive clutching lumps of nx'k 
was no go. Water is driven into the nos- 
trils and, more important, once you have 
drop|ved the rixtks in order to have your 
hands free, you shoot upward empty- 
handed. 

With my swimming costume unsuit- 
able. mv underpants useless and ihe mere 
clutching of r«.x.k no good, we had 
reached an impassc. 

Mr. Niya/i and the headmaster con- 
ferred about it in rapid Turkish. I hen. 


to my surprise. I saw the headmaster 
rise and remove his trousers. Not only 
his trousers but his underpants. The 
headmaster, as well as being a good sort, 
was unex|vecledly progressive. Instead of 
the usual Turkish drawstring arrange- 
ment. his underpants had an elastic 
waistband. 

Thus it was. clad in the headmaster's 
drawers, laden with rtick and with my 
nostrils closed, that I s;ink into the most 
perfect aquarium I have ever seen. Shoals 
of brightly colored lish ilieked themselves 
away as i drifted down among them and 
came to rest on a strip of white sand Ise- 
Iwecn two brown ridges of riK'k. 

Mud-gray sponges clung to the sides 
of the underwater ravine. 1 seized hold 
of the first piece 1 could see and pre- 
pared to do a quick release elastically 
and surface w ith il. But the more I tugged 
the more the sponge held fast. I trans- 
ferred mv hold to another piece of 
sponge. Thai clung even tighter to its 
rixk. I jettisoned my ballast and shot 
to the surface empty-handed. Niya/i had 
three large sponges. 

"No sponge. Mr, Peter’.*" 

”Ycs, but il won’t come up." 

I had shocked Mr. Niya/i again. 

"Mr. I‘ctcr. the sponge is not a dead 
thing! It lives! It is an animal. W'hcn il 
feels you tugging, it holds tight. You 
must either take it at one quick grab bc- 
fi'ic it suspects what you are about or 
you must use a chisel and chisel it off." 

I made a second dive, prepared to 
caicli lite sponges unawares, but they hud 
seen me coming. Again I lugged and 
again I came up empiy-handed. 

Oii the third dive off the reef 1 took 
along Niya/i's chisel lied to my wrist. A 
baby sponge, a very small one. let itself 
be chiseled otT. but only very reUiclanlly 
and after much lacerating of its little 
bttdy . 

On the surface, standing in the shal- 
low water on the reef, Niya/i cleaned his 
eight sponges and I cleaned mv one. A 
coniiniiul wringing and squeezing drives 
clean seawater through the interstices 
and the sponge’s blood, the color of gray- 
ish milk, is driven out. I he lirst stage in 
the cleaning of a sponge is this beating 
of the blood out of it. 

.-Mthough grateful to the capable Mr. 
Niya/i. and admiring, certainly. I have 
decided that I myself shall do no more 
sponge diving. Not only is it ditlieult, il 
.is a blood spoil. 

i*l HR HiRI) 
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Trapping a rhino looked iike a cinch 
until someone handed me a lasso" 




> Cum' w 

HIRAM WALKER i sons LIUIKD 
WALKERWUi CANADA 

“A bull rhino should wear 
a Do Not Disturb sign. But we had to rope 
and return him to the safety of Kenya’s 
Tsavo National Park. The job, we found, 
was like playing tug-of-war with a tank. 




"When our renegade came charging out of 
the bush, he caught us with our ropes down. 
But three tosses and twenty jittery 
minutes later, he was really ht to be tied. 




Imported In bonk from Canada 


“Later at the Voi Safari Lodge we celebrated 
our adventure with Canadian Club.’’ 

It seems wherever you go, C.C. welcomes 
you. People appreciate its gentle manners 
and the polite way it behaves in mixed 
company. Canadian Club— 

“The Best In The House’’* in 87 lands. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Mas Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 







